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Notes and News 


Lois Alderman’s story “Roof Tops” 
(The University of Kansas City Review, 
Autumn, 1955) received Distinctive Story 
Rating in Best American Short Stories 
edited by Martha Foley, as did her story 
“The Circle,” which we published. Her 
work has appeared in various national 
magazines. 


Nancy Bentley received her A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Duke University. She 
is the wife of a research physician and 
has been a medical bacteriologist and a 
painter, as well as a writer of short 
stories. She is the author of a number 
of publications in scientific and medical 
journals, 


Cyrus Colter graduated from Ohio State 
University and received a degree in law 
at Kent College of Law. He saw combat 
as a Captain of Field Artillery in Italy 
and has served the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission longer than any other member in 
its history. Recently he was appointed 
to the Landis Commission, established for 
the purpose of overhauling the administra- 
tion agencies and executive departments of 
the federal government. His wife, Imo- 
gene Mackay Colter, is a Missourian, a 
Northwestern University graduate, and a 
painter, 


Babs H. Deal had a story in the De- 
cember Redbook and ‘has published work 
in Best Articles and Stories, Prairie Schoon- 
er, The Southwest Review, and elsewhere. 
She is the author of the novels Acres of 
Afternoon, It’s Always Three O’Clock, 
and To Walk the Night, all of which are 
publications of David McKay. She is the 
wife of Borden Deal who has written 
frequently for the Review and whose re- 
cent book, The Spangled Road, is a circus 


novel. 


Jesse Forbeck was educated at Harris 
Teachers’ College and Washington Uni- 
versity. He has studied the violin and is 
a poet and short story writer. 


Lisa Grenelle is the author of This 
Day Is Ours and No Light Evaded. She 
has written for many periodicals, and has 
been a daily columnist with King Fea- 
tures. 


Geoffrey Johnson has published poetry 
in many magazines. He is the author of 
The Magic Stone and other volumes. The 
Christmas 1959 number of The Poetry 
Review (London) was dedicated to him 
and his work, an honor that has been con- 
ferred upon such poets as T. S. Eliot 
and Robert Graves. In 1960 the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press published his metri- 
cal version of Vergil’s Ecloguwes. 


Robin Johnson received her B.A. in 
comparative literature at Scripps College 
and her M.A. in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan and has received awards for 
fiction, poetry, and the essay. 


E. J. Neely has published stories and 
poems in Four Quarters, Poetry Digest, 
The Massasschusetts Review, The Arizona 
Quarterly, and other periodicals. She re- 
ceived Distinctive Story Rating in The 
Best American Short Stories of 1955. 


Mary Alice Philips has published her 
work in The Kansas Magazine, Coastlines, 
and elsewhere. Her husband is a consult- 
ing engineer who owns a racing car. 


William L. Power received his law de- 
gree from the University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and his Ph.D. from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He taught at Marietta College, 
Marshall University, and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. He has published work 
in The Yale Review and other periodi- 
cals. 


Rima Drell Reck received her Ph.D. at 
Yale University. She has written for Modern 
Drama, The French Review, Yale French 
Studies, Tulane Drama Review, and other 
publications. 


Ralph Robin, who teaches at The 
American University, has had stories in 
The Best American Stories of 1958, The 
Yale Review, The Chicago Review, The 
Reporter, and elsewhere. His poetry has 
appeared in many magazines. ' 


James Rosenberg is a member of the 
faculty of Kansas State University. He 
served for three and a half years in the 
army, part of the time in a combat in- 
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The Courtneys 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Dispute too long the color of a rose 
Whether too chill a white, too rich a red; 
Refine too much on what the gods dispose 
As natural gifts, and look—the bloom is shed. 


The child that should have bound this eager pair 
Utterly divides them, runs to thorn and seed; 


She with excess of mother-love and care, 


He with too stark an intellectual creed, 


High-minded both, and both wrong-headed, strove 
For the right training of their only child, 
And over-sensitive in moulding love, 


Between them, wrecked it. Hurt, unreconciled 


For their remaining thirty years, they make 
A desert of the landscape of their lives, 
Like York and Lancaster—except that ache 


In isolation cuts more deep than knives, 


Except that burning towns and pestilence 
Are less than hell, the leper’s mask less dire 
Of aspect than their smiled indifference 


To the heart’s torment in tumultuous fire; 


And the sole thing devotion differed on, 
The precise curve and texturing of tone 
In their son’s life, stares from his face with wan 


Impeachment of their ravage he must own. 


Huck Finn’s Father 


WILLIAM POWER 


T HAS been said that Freud’s 
chef doeuvre, the Oecdipus 
complex, has little application 

to the United States because ten- 
sion between father and son is not, 
in this country, sufficiently strong. 
America’s basic novel, Huckleberry 
Finn, nevertheless draws much of 
its strength from tension between 
the hero and his father. Perhaps the 
element of rivalry for the mother- 
wife, which is an essential part of 
the Oedipus complex, is missing in 
Huckleberry Finn; but then again, 
perhaps it is not. Mark Twain min- 
imizes, even conceals, the force of 
Huck’s animus against his father. 
One of the most striking features 
of the novel, indeed, is the extent 
to which certain aspects of the story 
are camouflaged. The attempt to 
mislead the reader begins in the 
notice which introduces the book: 
“Persons attempting to find a mo- 
tive in this narrative will be prose- 
cuted; persons attempting to find 
a moral in it will be banished; per- 
sons attempting to find a plot in it 
will be shot.” 

This notice, read hastily, seems to 
imply that there is no motive, no 
moral, no plot. As such, it is in- 
herently unconvincing. Motive, I 
suppose, means purpose; it is hardly 
to be believed that so magnificently 
articulated a work of art as Huck- 
leberry Finn lacked purpose. To- 
day moral seems old-fashioned, but 
as one of the chief purposes of the 
book is to explore two fundamental 
moral questions, it may fairly be 


said that the answers to these ques- 
tions constitute a moral. As for 
plot, superficially the novel may 
seem plotless: Huck drifts down the 
Mississippi, and his adventures ap- 
pear to be just accidents of the 
river. But this appearance of casual- 
ness is achieved only by an intense 
and superb organization. The most 
careful plotting is, however, re- 
served for the dealings between 
Huck and his father. The relation- 
ship is so artfully managed that 
Twain, while presenting the facts, 
seems to have prevented many of 
his readers from understanding 
their significance. 

Actually the notice does not 
claim that there is no motive, no 
moral, no plot. Rather it gives 
warning that an attempt to find 
the motive, the moral, the plot will 
be dangerous. The warning is fair 
enough, for Huckleberry Finn is 
laden with explosive material and 
the reader will investigate it at his 
peril. 

A striking feature of the criti- 
cism of Huckleberry Finn is that, 
although Huck’s father is one of 
the most remarkable personalities 
in American fiction, he is almost 
ignored by critics. In a recent essay 
Lionel Trilling, for instance, dis- 
misses him as Huck’s “brutal 
father” and goes on to discuss other 
matters. To brush Finn aside is to 
distort the novel. The structure of 
the story rests on him, and he is 
responsible for Huck’s moral de- 
velopment. To say that in Jim, the 
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runaway slave, Huck finds his true 
father is not accurate. Jim is not 
Huck’s true father; Huck’s true 
father is Finn, and Huck is Finn’s 
son in the spirit as well as in the 
flesh. 

The obscurity that has overtaken 
Finn is largely Mark Twain’s own 
doing. The story is plotted so as to 
keep Finn and the reader at arm’s 
length. But it is, I suggest, impos- 
sible to understand the novel with- 
out understanding Finn. Does it 
follow that Mark Twain did not 
want the reader to understand his 
novel? Certainly he took care to 
make understanding difficult. But 
all the facts essential to understand- 
ing are there. It is as though Twain 
is too honest to omit the data on 
Finn, but too tactful to present 
them openly. 

It must be admitted that Finn 
is embarrassing. He is the father 
of America’s favorite boyhood hero, 
but he seems to be everything a 
father should not be. He _ hates 
work and he loves whiskey. He 
beats Huck excessively. He forbids 
him to go to school. He breaks 
every rule for child guidance de- 
vised by social psychology. The fact 
remains that he fathered America’s 
favorite boy. He had no right to 
do it, but he did it. What follows? 
Are marriage counsellors to recom- 
mend ne’er-do-wells as the best hus- 
bands? Are family clinics to fall 
back upon the whiskey jug and the 
hickory stick? Are broken homes 
the best homes after all? Perhaps it 
is not surprising that Twain did 
what he could to keep Finn out of 
focus. 

Finn is not without a certain fas- 
cination. Though he _ represents 
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everything in men that women try 
to eliminate, he stands for a left- 
handed masculine ideal. Once a 
year, and more often if times are 
good, every red-blooded American 
male recharges his batteries by for- 
saking his razor, his bathtub, his 
wife, his stock market reports, even 
his backyard, and takes to the 
woods. He hunts and fishes, he 
drinks whiskey. He lives like Finn. 

To say that Finn has an attrac- 
tive side might be an exaggeration, 
but he is not without redeeming 
qualities. As could be expected of 
Huck’s progenitor, he has a way 
with words. Inspecting the whiskey 
jug, he says that it contains enough 
iquor for one drunk and two de- 
lirium tremens, a remark that Fal- 
staff need not have scorned. He ex- 
cels at the art of cussing, on the 
frontier an outlet for talents that 
might under other circumstances 
have developed into eloquence. The 
skill with which he inveigles the 
new judge into supplying funds for 
liquor gives evidence of what a 
businessman he might have been. 
Though his thirst is certainly pow- 
erful, he seems too active to have 
abandoned himself entirely to whis- 
key. Twice, lying in wait on the 
road to school, he catches Huck. 
A man of fifty who could outrun 
Huck must have been in an envi- 
able state of physical fitness. His 
most impressive trait, however, is 
his ability to stand up to pressure, 
to undertake a lawsuit against the 
town’s leading citizen, to defy the 
whole community. 

Why a man with such potentiali- 
ties became the town’s most worth- 
less citizen is never explained. One 
may surmise, however, that Finn 
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was trapped by the westward pro- 
gress of civilization. A generation 
earlier he would have been a fron- 
tiersman, hunting, fishing, swilling 
whiskey on occasion, but a self-re- 
specting individual standing on his 
own two feet. Hunting and fishing 
have become a luxury and whiskey 
a vice, and a man is respected only 
if he settles down to work. In Finn’s 
view no man worth his salt can be 
expected to work: What are women 
for? 

No clue is given why Finn did 
not move with the frontier. Per- 
haps he lacked the energy that drove 
David Crockett westward, but it 
is also possible that he loved the 
banks of the Mississippi too well to 
leave them. Whatever his reason for 
staying, he maintains himself in the 
rising tide of civilization, defying 
the church, the state, and even the 
womenfolk. If he had only gone to 
Harvard, he might have been an- 
other Thoreau. 

The version of Finn supplied by 
Huck is not wholly reliable. Huck’s 
almost universal sympathy for the 
human race does not extend to his 
father, his father being perhaps the 
only individual who is excluded 
from that sympathy. Huck’s dis- 
taste for his father is presented with 
great tact. The difficulty of induc- 
ing readers to love a boy who hated 
his father must have been consid- 
erable, and the author’s technical 
mastery is nowhere more remark- 
able than in this aspect of the nar- 
rative. 

Finn is first mentioned near the 
beginning of the book when Tom 
Sawyer administers the oath to his 
robber band and the boys agree that 
if any member of the band betrays 


a secret, he and his family are to 
be killed. Ben Rogers raises the 
point that Huck has no family to 
pledge; Finn will not do as a pledge 
because he has not been seen for a 
year. Huck would have been re- 
jected for lack of collateral if he 
had not had an inspiration: “I of- 
fered them Miss Watson—they 
could kill her.”” Miss Watson is ac- 
ceptable. 

The other boys are playing, but 
Huck is in deadly earnest. The 
humor of the scene serves to camou- 
flage the intensity of his feelings. 
The corollary is that Miss Watson 
and Finn both die, the only impor- 
tant characters in the novel who do 
die. 

A few pages after the oath, Mark 
Twain provides a still stronger in- 
dication of Huck’s attitude towards 
Finn. A corpse found in the river 
is taken for Finn’s, though decom- 
position is so far advanced that 
identification is uncertain. For a 
time Huck feels “comfortable.” 
Then he convinces himself that the 
corpse was not his father’s, and he 
is “uncomfortable” again. The 
reader’s attention is diverted from 
the significance of this episode by 
Huck’s after-thought that the 
corpse is not his father’s, but that 
of a woman dressed in men’s cloth- 
ing. 

To wish a father dead and actu- 
ally to make away with him are 
two different matters, but Huck’s 
willingness to shed his father’s blood 
is demonstrated during his impris- 
onment in the cabin in the woods. 
Finn one evening, inspired by delir- 
ium tremens, decides that Huck is 
the Angel of Death and proposes 
to do away with death by doing 
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away with Huck. The chase that 
follows would be one of the most 
bloodcurdling in literature if it 
were not severely underwritten. 
Finn pursues his son round and 
round the cabin with a knife, fin- 
ally collapsing in an alcoholic stu- 
por. Then Huck gets a gun, makes 
sure it is loaded, lays it across a 
barrel pointing at Finn, and sits 
down, waiting for Finn to stir. 

Would Huck have shot his 
father? Apparently he intended to 
shoot if his father renewed the at- 
tack, but it is possible that at the 
crucial moment he might have been 
unable to pull the trigger. He is 
not put to the ultimate test, for 
when Finn wakes up he has for- 
gotten about the Angel of Death 
and Huck is safe for the moment. 
Something in the Victorian age 
must have stimulated an interest in 
father-killing. It can hardly have 
been an accident that the most de- 
tailed study of parricide, The 
Brothers Karamazov, was published 
within a few years of Huckleberry 
Finn. To make a culture hero of 
the man who dreams about killing 
his father was, however, left to our 
own age and Freud. 

The real reason for Huck’s antip- 
athy to his father is nowhere, it 
seems to me, made clear. Ostensibly 
the struggle between father and son 
is over money, the most respectable 
of all subjects to quarrel about. 
Huck owns six thousand dollars, his 
share of the pirates’ treasure, as told 
in Tom Sawyer, and Finn wants the 
money. But is money the real sub- 
ject of the conflict? His fortune 
means so little to Huck that he tries 
to give it to Judge Thatcher in the 
hope that if Finn discovers that no 
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money is to be had, he will take his 
departure. Apparently Huck could 
have got rid of his father by giving 
him the money, but he will not 
adopt this way out. Though willing 
to hand the money over to Judge 
Thatcher, he would rather die than 
let his father have it. Huck’s moti- 
vation, apparently, is not an inter- 
est in the money, but a simple de- 
sire to thwart his father. 

Huck’s feeling for Finn goes 
deeper than dislike or even hate. 
There is awe in it, and something 
approaching superstitious _ terror. 
The first meeting between father 
and son is one of the most intense 
scenes in the book. All day long 
Finn has been prowling round the 
house of Widow Douglas in which 
Huck is living, and at night he 
pounces. When Huck takes a candle 


up to his bedroom, there Finn is. 
Even though the visit is not unex- 


pected, Huck’s breath “hitches” 
and the description of Finn which 
follows make him seem like a super- 
natural being rather than a man. 
Huck himself attributes his feel- 
ing about his father to a long course 
of beatings, but he is so tough that 
this explanation is not entirely con- 
vincing. Can there have been a 
traumatic episode that Huck has 
forgotten? 

In the course of a few weeks, so 
complex are human affairs, Finn 
becomes Huck’s rescuer. The kindly 
Widow Douglas, whose life Huck 
saved in Tom Sawyer, is civilizing 
him, and Huck finds the hardships 
of civilization hard to bear. He has 
to eat regular meals, wear respect- 
able clothes, sleep in a bed, study 
the Bible, attend school. To make 
matters worse, Miss Watson, the 
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Widow’s old-maid sister, force- 
feeds him with “religion.” Huck 
has been doing his best to defend 
his integrity, but the kindness of 
the Widow and the severity of Miss 
Watson are a formidable combina- 
tion, and between them the two 
women would probably have got 
the better of Huck if his father had 
not taken a hand. Finn intervenes, 
it must be said, to show the Widow 
who is Huck’s boss, not to help 
Huck; at least, that is how Huck 
explains Finn’s reasons. 

Finn kidnaps Huck and keeps 
him locked up in an old cabin in 
the woods. The woods, which once 
meant freedom to Huck, are now 
a prison. Nevertheless, even though 
Finn is too handy with his hickory, 
there are many advantages over liv- 
ing with the Widow, and Huck is 
fairly content until Finn tries to 
kill him. Then he reatizes that he 
must, in sheer  self-preservation, 
make his escape. By this time much 
of his superstitious awe of his father 
has evaporated, and he is beginning 
to see Finn as just another man. As 
a man, he can be outwitted. Huck 
not only escapes but fakes a mur- 
der. His purpose is to prevent pur- 
suit by either Finn or the Widow. 
He smashes in the door with an 
axe, bleeds a pig over the floor, and 
drags a sack of rocks through the 
woods to the river. The plan works. 
Everyone thinks that Huck has 
been done to death and that his 
corpse has been dragged through 
the woods and dumped into the 
river. The question is, by whom? 

The townspeople come to the ob- 
vious conclusion, that Finn mur- 
dered Huck, and a lynching party 
is in prospect. If Huck’s purpose 


had been to bring about his father’s 
death, he could scarcely have ar- 
ranged a more artistic demise. Finn 
escapes lynching because Jim, Miss 
Watson’s slave, diverts suspicion to 
himself by choosing that particular 
day to run away. We know, of 
course, that Huck was not guilty 
of planning that his father be 
lynched. If he were capable of such 
a plan, he could scarcely be our 
boyhood hero. Though Huck does 
indeed bring about his father’s 
death, the causation is so remote 
and Twain is so tactful that the 
reader’s happy feeling about Huck 
is undisturbed. 

There is one more meeting be- 
tween father and son. After Huck 
has set up his headquarters on the 
island with Jim, a flood brings a 
house down the river. In the chap- 
ter called “The House of Death 
Floats By,” Huck and Jim paddle 
out to the house and discover a 
naked corpse. Before Huck can 
look at the face, Jim covers it, an 
action he does not explain until the 
final page of the novel. The dead 
man was shot in the back, obviously 
murdered. The contents of the 
house are a peculiar medley. There 
are whiskey bottles and cards and 
a couple of black masks, but there 
are also women’s clothing and a 
boy’s speckled straw hat. Most in- 
congruous of all, there is a baby’s 
milk bottle. Huck gathers what is 
worth taking, but leaves the bottle 
behind because it is broken. 

The floating house has a peculiar 
atmosphere. Some of the details are 
apparently irrelevant, so irrelevant 
apparently that one is impelled to 
the conclusion that they must be 
not only relevant but highly signifi- 
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cant. The whiskey bottles, cards, 
and masks are not surprising, but 
what is the function of the women’s 
clothing, the boy’s speckled straw 
hat, and the baby’s milk bottle? 
Why are words which Huck de- 
scribes as of the “ignorantest” kind 
scrawled on the walls? 

The written words are perhaps 
the easiest element to explain. Finn 
did not write them, because he 
could not read or write and tried 
to prevent Huck from learning to 
do so. As an epitaph on Finn’s 
corpse the writing may be regarded 
as emphasizing Finn’s failure to con- 
trol Huck. The woman’s clothing, 
the boy’s hat, and the baby’s bottle 
are more difficult. Perhaps they are 
intended to convey something about 
Huck’s early life. In the whole of 
the book there is only one direct 
allusion to Huck’s mother, and that 
occurs when Finn says that she, 
too, could not read or write. She 
must have died early, or she would 
surely be sometimes remembered 
by Huck. How did she die? One 
wonders. Was she worked to death 
to support Finn, or did her death 
have some connection with the 
traumatic episode which, it has 
been suggested, may explain Huck’s 
early terror of Finn? 

The suggestion about Huck’s 
mother is, of course, mere specula- 
tion, and to press it would be to re- 
write the novel. It seems to me dif- 
ficult, however, to read ““The House 
of Death Floats By” attentively 
without seeing something more in 
Finn’s death than straightforward 
homicide for profit. There are over- 
tones of ritual. 

The women’s clothing enables 
Huck to disguise himself as a girl 
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and visit a nearby farm in search of 
information, and the appearance of 
women’s clothing in “The House of 
Death” might be explained as pro- 
viding the wherewithal for Huck’s 
disguise. That would still leave the 
boy’s hat and the baby’s bottle. 

The farmer’s wife easily pene- 
trates the disguise and discovers that 
Huck is a boy, though without sus- 
pecting that he is the missing Huc- 
kleberry Finn. In giving him the 
local news, she provides the clue to 
Finn’s end. 

Finn, like the townspeople, took 
Jim to be Huck’s murderer and ap- 
plied to Judge Thatcher for money 
to finance a pursuit. The judge 
complied, and the money brought 
about Finn’s death. As the farmer’s 
wife puts it: “That evening he got 
drunk, and was around till after 


midnight with a couple of mighty 
hard-looking strangers, and then 
went off with them. Well, he hain’t 


> 


come back sence... 

The explicit disclosure of Finn’s 
death is withheld until the final 
page of the novel. Then Jim reveals 
that the corpse in the floating house 
was Finn’s. It seems clear that the 
two hard-looking strangers killed 
Finn to get the money supplied by 
Judge Thatcher. Not only did 
Huck’s method of concealing his 
escape bring about Finn’s death, but 
his funds paid for it. The news of 
Finn’s death had to be delayed. If 
it were announced earlier, the reader 
would make a connection with 
Huck, and at the very least a 
shadow would be cast over the voy- 
age down the river. 

Mark Twain cannot, however, 
allow the reader to feel that he has 
been cheated. All data necessary for 
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the reconstruction of the murder 
are, therefore, provided before the 
journey on the raft begins. At the 
same time Twain exerts his skill 
to prevent the reader from fitting 
the data together. The chapter fol- 
lowing the discovery of the corpse 
is a masterpiece in sleight of hand. 
The reader is given the facts, but 
his attention is diverted from them, 
first by the clever and amusing 
manner in which the farmer’s wife 
penetrates Huck’s disguise, and then 
by the exciting news that the island 
is to be raided. 

Not even Flaubert worked harder 
over a novel than Mark Twain over 
Huckleberry Finn. Twain worked 
hard because he had something pro- 
found to say, and unless it was said 
exactly, it would not be said at all. 
What was he taking so much 
trouble over? When one tries to 
interpret the novel, one is reminded 
that this is the age not only of 
Bovary but also of Alice in Won- 
derland. Everything is topsy-turvy. 
Huck’s father is his adversary, not 
his protector. A runaway slave, an 
individual regarded by society as 
unworthy of full membership, is 
kinder to Huck than his true 
father. Civilized life, in Huck’s 
view, is a greater hardship than 
life in the woods. Money collected 
at religious revivals by the Duke 
and Dauphin provides funds for 
drinking. Finn, instead of encourag- 
ing his son to get an education, is 
indignant over the boy’s attempt 
to make himself more learned than 
his parents. Huck travels hundreds 
of miles down the Mississippi only 
to find that people downriver are 
pretty much like the folks back 
home. The struggle to set Jim free 


has been unnecessary because, 
thanks to Miss Watson’s deathbed 
remorse, he has been free almost 
from the start, and so on. 

The author does not, I think, in- 
tend to imply that life is unreal, 
or cannot be understood, or has no 
meaning. His paradoxes, on the con- 
trary, create a feeling of reality. 
The apparent contradictions are a 
way of reflecting the richness and 
complexity of life. 

The adventures through which 
the raft bears Huck and Jim are 
so fascinating that it is not diffi- 
cult to lose sight of Huck’s moral 
experiences. Yet these moral exper- 
iences are what give meaning to 
Huck’s adventures. One might al- 
most say that the rest of the novel 
exists for the sake of the discover- 
ies made by Huck about morality. 
Interestingly enough, Huck arrives 
at answers to what seem to be the 
most pressing of our questions in 
the atomic age: are there absolute 
standards of right and wrong, and 
how may those standards, if they 
exist, be known? 

These questions are presented to 
Huck in the shape of problems that 
demand not only answers but ac- 
tion. There are four problems and 
they are presented in ascending or- 
der of difficulty. 

The first problem is whether 
Huck should turn Jim back to Miss 
Watson. Huck’s convictions are pro- 
slavery, but they are outweighed by 
his liking for Jim. Though aware 
that his friends would disapprove, 
he decides in Jim’s favor. That is, 
he decides that human feeling is 
more important than conventional 
morality. Of course, Huck cannot 
send Jim back to captivity without 
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himself returning to captivity un- 
der the Widow Douglas (an ef- 
fective piece of symbolism), but 
this consideration appears not to 
weigh much with him—at least, 
not consciously. Because Huck does 
not consider all of the issues, this 
problem will arise again. 

The second problem is more 
searching. Huck hurts Jim’s feel- 
ings by inconsiderate treatment; 
shall he apologize? Huck’s upbring- 
ing makes it difficult for him to 
apologize to a Negro; but after a 
struggle, he is able to humble him- 
self. In apologizing, he recognizes 
Jim as a fellow human being. At the 
beginning of the book, when he 
made fun of Jim’s superstitions, he 
was far from such a recognition. 

The third problem calls not only 
for decision but for well-planned 
action. The Duke and the Dauphin 


have tricked Mary Jane and her sis- 
ters out of their inheritance, and 
Huck has been forced to participate 
in the fraud. Shall he take action 
to restore the money? 

Huck’s mode of life has taught 


him not to interfere in other 
people’s affairs. He does not help 
the Grangerfords against the Shep- 
herdsons, even though he has ac- 
cepted Grangerford hospitality. But 
Mary Jane and her sisters are a dif- 
ferent matter. They are innocent 
and appealing, and one, in Huck’s 
eyes at least, is beautiful. If he had 
not wanted to rescue this beauty in 
distress, he would have been sub- 
human. 

But there are complications. If 
the Duke and the Dauphin suspect 
that Huck has restored the money, 
they will certainly exact revenge. 
Huck could secure protection for 
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himself by appealing to the com- 
munity, but he would have no way 
of preventing the Duke and the 
Dauphin from disclosing that Jim 
is a runaway slave. Huck is there- 
fore torn between his duty to the 
girls and his duty to Jim. Which 
should come first? 

On this point, Huck is not forced 
to a decision. He finds a way to 
give the girls back their money 
without disclosing his intercession 
to the Duke and the Dauphin. But 
he has not accepted the principle 
that the innocent should be pro- 
tected against evil-doers, even at 
the cost of risk to the protector. 
The test would have been sterner 
if Mary Jane had been less delight- 
ful, if she had had, say, a person- 
ality like Miss Watson’s. But no one 
will grudge Huck the luxury of at 
once doing a virtuous deed and 
helping the girl he loves. At this 
point Huck stands on the threshold 
of manhood. It cannot be a mere 
coincidence that the inheritance 
Huck saves for the girls is six thou- 
sand dollars, the amount of his own 
fortune. 

The fourth problem is the first 
problem once again, but deepened 
and enriched by the maturing of 
Huck’s personality. Near the end 
of the book Huck again worries 
over whether he should send Jim 
back to Miss Watson. Huck has to 
deal with this problem again be- 
cause when it first arose he did not 
take all the issues into consideration, 
and reached a decision solely on the 
basis of his liking for Jim. Now his 
conscience bothers him, and he faces 
up to Miss Watson’s side of the 
question. His conscience tells him 
that he is stealing the property of 
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a poor old woman who never did 
him any harm. (When he was in 
daily contact with Miss Watson he 
did not think of her as a poor old 
woman, but the change in his feel- 
ings is a measure of his develop- 
ment.) He pleads that he was 
“brung up wicked,” but to this 
plea his conscience replies that he 
could have gone to Sunday School, 
and there would have learnt that 
slave-stealing is punished with 
eternal hell-fire. Sunday School 
morality at first gains the upper 
hand and Huck actually writes a 
letter to Miss Watson. The letter 
eases his feeling of guilt and for 
a time in his life he feels good, and 
washed of sin; at least, that is what 
he says. 

But before the letter is sent, his 
mind swings in the opposite direc- 


tion, and he thinks of Jim’s good- 
ness and kindness. His hand trem- 
bles as he takes the letter up. He is 
aware that he must decide forever 
between conventional morality and 


his own inner promptings. He 
studies the letter a minute and 
tears it up with the words: “All 
right, then I'll go to hell.” In a 
humorous way, this decision is fore- 
cast at the very beginning of the 
book when Huck decides that he 
would rather go to hell than to a 
heaven inhabited by Miss Watson. 

Huck was willing to die for Mary 
Jane; he is willing to go to hell for 
Jim. If he is not a hero, I don’t know 
who would be. And he is only four- 
teen. What is the source of his im- 
agination and independence and 
courage? 

Jim is often referred to in mod- 
ern discussion as Huck’s substitute 
father. Jim is good and kind and 


helps to bring out the gentler vir- 
tues in Huck. There is, however, 
no indication that Jim has a heroic 
will of the kind displayed by Huck. 
Apart from Huck, the only char- 
acters with heroic traits are Colo- 
nel Grangerford and Finn. Finn de- 
fies community opinion as Huck 
defies Sunday School morality— 
which is, of course, an expression of 
the community’s opinion. Father 
and son, in their different ways, 
follow the inner light. 

Colonel Grangerford is another 
substitute father. He is everything 
that Finn is not: courtly, hospitable, 
courageous, honorable, a gentleman, 
a good family man. Huck is at- 
tracted and impressed. But Huck is 
not willing to die with Colonel 
Grangerford, much less go to hell 
for him, because Colonel Granger- 
ford’s admirable qualities are inex- 
tricably entwined with the ethos 
of the family feud, and Huck can- 
not accept the family feud. If the 
community is other-directed, Colo- 
nel Grangerford is, to adopt David 
Riesman’s useful system of classi- 
fication, other-directed. 

Huck has no words to describe 
his source of guidance. He is aware 
of the conflict inside him, but all 
he can call the contending forces 
is “two things.” It is more impor- 
tant to have wisdom than to have 
a vocabulary. Huck’s decision is to 
take up wickedness again, “which 
was in my line, being brung up to 
it. . .” The wickedness to which 
he refers is his conscience, for in a 
society which is tradition-directed 
or other-directed, to possess a con- 
science is wickedness. Who taught 
Huck “wickedness”? The person 
who “brung him up” to “wicked- 
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ness” must have been Finn. 

Huck shows no appreciation of 
what his father has done for him. 
In fact, he appears to have no sym- 
pathy for his father at all; but then, 
what boy of fourteen would sym- 
pathize with Finn? The rendering 
given by Huck of Finn’s account 
of his meeting with the Negro pro- 
fessor from Ohio appears to be a 
neutral report, but Huck gives full 
weight to the irony of the situa- 
tion. The professor was not only 
free, but he wore the whitest shirt 
you ever saw, and the shiniest hat, 
and there wasn’t a man in town 
who had as fine clothes as he. 
(Finn’s own clothes are usually cov- 
ered with mud, his hat is falling to 
pieces, and his feet stick through 
the holes in his shoes.) The profes- 
sor had a gold watch and chain and 
a silver-headed cane. More than 
that, whereas Finn could not read 
or write English, the professor was 
learned in a number of languages 
and knew “everything.” Finally he 
had, when in Ohio, the right to 
vote. 

For Huck’s benefit, Finn delivers 
a drunken denunciation of the state 
of affairs which allows a Negro to 
be dignified and learned, and an- 
nounces that to express his disgust 
at the Negro’s having the right to 
vote, he himself will never vote 
again. That is to say, he resigns his 
rights as citizen. 

This passage is usually read, I 
think, as a simple piece of irony 
contrasting the Negro who _ has 
made the most of his opportunities 
with the white man who has thrown 
his away. Such an interpretation re- 
quires Finn to be so self-complacent 
that he is unaware that compared 
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to the Negro he cuts a poor figure. 
There is evidence that Finn is only 
too well aware of the poor figure 
he cuts. It is on the evening of that 
same day that he drinks himself into 
delirium and, taking Huck for the 
Angel of Death, tries to knife him. 
It is the climactic evening of Finn’s 
life, for it inspires Huck’s determi- 
nation to escape and so leads to 
Finn’s death. Various events con- 
tribute to Finn’s emotional upheaval 
on that evening, but his encounter 
with the Negro professor appears 
to be the chief of them. 

If this interpretation is accepted, 
Finn’s harangue becomes a piece of 
self-denunciation which Huck is 
too literal-minded to appreciate. 
Finn may or may not be consciously 
aware of his deficiencies as com- 
pared with the Negro. If we accept 
the teaching of modern psychol- 
ogy, it does not make much differ- 
ence whether his awareness is con- 
scious or not. In fact, reproaches 
from the subconscious are more sig- 
nificant than any other kind. 

The author’s narrative method, in 
general superb, here runs into dif- 
ficulty. We see events through the 
eyes of a fourteen-year-old boy, and 
we see only what he sees. Even the 
brightest of teen-agers falls short of 
adult understanding. At _ times 
Twain makes use of this limitation 
by requiring the reader to superim- 
pose his own interpretation of 
events upon Huck’s; but most 
readers, it is to be suspected, fol- 
low Huck’s interpretation of the 
encounter with the Negro pro- 
fessor. 

A good deal of this discussion has 
had to do with the technical aspects 
of the novel, that is, with the means 
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by which Mark Twain gets his ef- 
fects. It is inevitable that any ser- 
ious discussion should do so. Huc- 
kleberry Finn is a tricky piece of 
writing. It took longer to construct 
than Madame Bovary, and it is 
worth every minute Twain spent 
upon it. 

Finn is a village Hampden, but 
he is too ambitious. If he had, like 
Hampden, fought merely for free- 
dom from illegal taxation, that is, 
for money, he would have been rec- 
ognized as a hero; but he is fighting 
for freedom to be himself, and that 
is a luxury his world could not per- 
mit. His greatest sin, however, is 
probably his failure to believe in 
progress. He goes so far as to op- 
pose Huck’s attempts to acquire 
schooling, on the ground that 
neither of Huck’s parents could 
read and write, and that what was 
good enough for them is good 
enough for Huck. 

Huck’s mother is conspicuously 
absent. In view of Huck’s status as 
the representative American boy, 
the absence of a mother is remark- 
able. On the other hand, his orphan 
condition makes it possible for 
Huck to be mothered by three 
women, the Widow Douglas and 
Miss Watson, who are sisters, and 
Aunt Sally. In one sense, he is the 
most mothered of all American 
boys. Perhaps that is why he is a 
hero. 

The division of the functions of 
mother is an ingenious stroke. A 
book which denounced motherhood 
could never have become an Ameri- 
can favorite; but by providing sev- 
eral mothers, Twain sets himself 
free to denounce the harsh side of 
motherhood to his heart’s content. 


Poor Miss Watson. No matter how 
hard she tries to make Huck vir- 
tuous, nobody loves her. Her sister, 
the Widow, never says a_ harsh 
word, and Miss Watson seldom says 
any other kind of word. Between 
them the two women amount to 
one mother. 

How many of these notions was 
Mark Twain himself aware of? Most 
of them, I suspect, though if he 
were to explain his doctrine, his 
terminology might be different 
from ours. An interesting aspect of 
the novel is that the four problems 
which are put to Huck may well 
be Twain’s way of finding out what 
he himself believed. If we accept 
Huck as representing Twain, then 
Twain believed that man is subject 
to moral law, and that he may dis- 
cover the provisions of this law by 
looking within himself. That is, he 
believed in the inner-directed man. 
If Riesman’s idea that the United 
States is becoming an other-directed 
nation is correct, then we are a de- 
clining society. But while the spirit 
of Huck Finn survives, America 
will prosper. Floreat Huck. 

Huck’s part in American life is 
clear enough, but what of Finn’s? 
He is a prodigal father, and what 
place has America for prodigal 
fathers? Severity towards prodigal 
fathers may be a mistake. In bring- 
ing his posterity to exile from Eden, 
was not Adam a prodigal father? 
And, of course, a prodigal son, too. 
The main difference between man’s 
two roles is that as prodigal son he 
easily wins forgiveness, while as 
prodigal father he is held to strict 
account. One of Huck’s few short- 
comings is his inability to forgive 
his father, and this even though he 
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seems to sense the affinity with 
Adam, saying of Finn after a spree: 
““A body would’a’ thought he was 
Adam—he was just all mud.” The 
affinity with the prodigal son is 
left to Ben Rogers, who says: “He 
used to lay drunk with the hogs in 
the barnyard.” 

That his father may love him 
never occurs to Huck. The only at- 
traction for Finn that he can dis- 
cern in himself is his money, but 
surely it is possible that Finn keeps 
Huck in the cabin at least partly 
because he likes his company. After 
all, Huck has a good deal of charm. 
And it should be noted that at this 
point Finn is living up to his re- 
sponsibilities as father: he has res- 
cued Huck from the hurts of civil- 
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ization and is supporting him. As 
time passes in the cabin, it becomes 
more and more clear that Finn has 
lost interest in Huck’s money, and 
uses it merely as an excuse to keep 
Huck close to him, and as an occa- 
sion for dramatic appearances in the 
town. If only he had had an easier 
way with him, he might have won 
Huck over. One of Huck’s advan- 
tages is that he abounds in charm; 
one of Finn’s handicaps is that he 
has no charm at all. 

Finn’s part in American life is 
that he is Huck’s father. It is true 
that he is a prodigal father, but 
when Huck accepts the inner voice 
as the director of his conscience, he 
inherits his father’s mantle. Huck’s 
strength, finally, is Finn’s. 


Old Man with Cats 


Lisa GRENELLE 


Blades of defeating hours whittled him 

to splintered strength; 

still he traveled up a stone-scarred hill, 

hoping somewhere to exchange home-made soap 
for bread, beans or bone to sustain his cats: 
green-eyed angora elegance 

waiting at the bottom of his afternoon 

to flesh his shoulder, purring praise. 


An opulence begun, when white and shining 
as a bride, the angora pled 

at his November door, 

remained to love, honor and obey, 
adorning bared, gray silence of his days 
with seasonal items in her image: 

kittens to spill June and chuckles 

across his supper hour. 


Moment of Truth 


Mary ALIceE PHILIPs 


After he drove up to the pit gate 
he let me out of the car. How many 
times I had stood like this waiting, 
holding my blanket and thermos 
of coffee, and the folding chair 
bought with green stamps, letting 
the murmur of voices and the 
whine of engines and the acrid 
smell of dust and oil wash through 
me. For a moment I couldn’t re- 
member where I was. Was it Mil- 
waukee where Buddy Joe went on 
his upside-down on the first turn 
and stayed in a coma for nine 
months in the Wisconsin State Hos- 
pital? Was it Daytona Beach where 
Jackie Jackson was killed? San 
Francisco? Langhorn? Syracuse? 

Right then, hardly sure just 
where I was waiting one more time, 
I began to wonder what had hap- 
pened to our life. Where were the 
lazy Sunday afternoons with news- 
papers spread on the floor? Where 
was the ranch style house with a 
patio and barbecue and neighbors 
dropping in for beer? Where were 
the children he had said he wanted 
so much? I closed my eyes. Fuel 
and sweat and blood beget a lot of 
things, but not children. 

Then he was there, handing me 
my stand pass, his mind already 
tuned and adjusted like the engine 
of his car to meet the intricacies of 
the coming race. I wanted to say 
“good luck,” but that’s bad luck, 
and so I said what I made up a long 
time ago to say when I leave him 
to go his man’s way into the pits, 
and I go my woman’s way into the 
stands to watch—‘Don’t forget to 


turn left.” His smile was a habit; 
he was in a hurry to be gone. 

We had quarreled that afternoon. 
He was collecting his gear—the new 
white crash helmet, the worn cot- 
ton face mask, and his old purple 
jacket which he’d driven in for so 
many years that he believed it 
brought him luck. 

When I walked into the room he 
was putting those things in the 
black leather bag he takes with 
him to the track. The bag was on 
the bed, and as I watched him I 
noticed that his face was tan and 
fresh and smooth and his body was 
lean and tense. He didn’t look 
thirty-four years old. 

He wasn’t thinking about me. At 
that moment, in that motel bed- 
room, he was far away and he didn’t 
care about me, or our marriage, or 
even his own life. One thing only 
he cared about: winning the race 
to come. 

I knew this, and I accepted it. 
More than that, I lived for it, for 
the single-minded goal of this man 
who could win. Yet I spoke. “Are 
you going to take your boots?” 

His head jerked up, and as he 
stared at me his eyes were hostile. 
He didn’t frown, his lips didn’t 
move, he just stared. 

“You said you’d take your boots 
tonight.” Now I was afraid of him, 
afraid he wouldn’t love me if we 
quarreled—one fear gives birth to 
another. “Last night, remember? 
You promised.” I tried to smile in 
a way that would recall to him last 
night, and soften the look in his 
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eyes. I hoped he would smile too 
and punch at my chin and say, 
“Okay, worry wart. What the hell.” 

But he didn’t. His cold eyes were 
like marbles. “I can’t drive in 
boots.” 

“But the oil’s leaking.” 

“IT don’t like boots.” 

“That’s no reason!” 

“You’re not driving the car.” 

“No! But I’m the one who 
watches you drive, and puts up 
with your lousy disposition when 
you lose, and steers you home when 
you win. Why don’t you think of 
my feelings for once?” I could hear 
my voice shrill and loud, but it 
didn’t sound like me. “It wouldn’t 
kill you to put on a pair of boots 
like all the other drivers do!” 

“TI don’t need any goddam boots, 
and I don’t need you telling me how 
to drive.” 

“I’m not telling you how to drive 
—why are you so unfair? I only 
want to help.” 

“If chewing at me before a race 
is a help, you’ve helped enough.” 

I started to cry, and he turned 
his back, so I left the room. It 
wasn’t much of a quarrel, really. 
They were all like that now—noth- 
ing much—but always about racing. 

I went into the bathroom to get 
dressed. As I squinted into the mot- 
tled mirror, putting on lipstick and 
powder and mascara to create a 
clown’s face, I could see fear hid- 
ing just behind the pupils of my 
eyes. It had crawled in there so 
stealthily and grown so subtly that 
I was almost surprised to see it. 

When had it started? Maybe at 
Gardena when he went into the wall 
and totaled the equipment but 
walked away with only a track 


burn. Or Fresno, where a_ local 
driver lost his arm and part of his 
scalp and all of his mind, and later 
it was discovered there was no in- 
surance because the association man- 
ager had been quietly pocketing the 
pit gate money for the last five 
races. Or just today when I heard 
myself say it wouldn’t kill you to 
wear boots. That was the fear, of 
course. Sooner or later he would be 
killed. That was why we quarreled. 
Because now that I knew, he would 
have to know, too. 

We didn’t talk as he drove to the 
track. On the highway he’s very 
careful, which some people think 
is strange for a race driver. It’s as 
if he’s holding himself in, when he 
drives in traffic, in order not to 
hurt somebody. Like a boxer who 
wouldn’t dare hit anyone with his 
bare fists. 

As I walked around the stadium 
to the entrance, people spoke to me 
and I replied. Although the race 
didn’t start until eight at night, the 
cars came to the track at four- 
thirty. There were things to do. I 
knew the other wives and their 
children (children by the bushel— 
children who shouted “Hey, that’s 
my daddy!” Proud of daddy, even 
while he drifted into the wall), and 
the sweethearts, and the mothers, 
and there were ordinary, human 
things to talk about. (“. .. 

a new house for only . 

said he’s going USAC at pe end of 
the season, but . . .”-—‘. . . breech, 
and twins!”) 

In the infield, where the cars 
were pitted, I could see him. From 
the way he stood and moved I 
could tell if there were problems 
with the car, or if everything was 
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going well. I was worried. I should- 
n’t have quarreled with him just 
before the race. 

In a little while some of the cars 
were pushed out onto the track to 
warm up, and I never looked away 
after that, although I continued 
chatting and laughing with the 
women around me. 

It had been quiet in the stadium 
before the cars were out. I could 
hear voices floating back and forth, 
the crack of a hammer on a wheel, 
the dull sound of an engine idling. 
Then the big engines fired up, first 
one, then another—then many at 
once, and the noise swelled up out 
of the ground until it burst into 
the sky. It shocked me, for an in- 
stant, until it was absorbed into me, 
a part of me for the rest of the 
evening. 

The cars began to move around 
the track, slowly at first, practic- 
ing, testing, then faster and faster, 
throwing into the turns, whining 
along the straights, the fumes from 
burned rubber mixing with the 
smells of dirt and oil and methanol. 

After a while his car was moved 
out. That car—that familiar car 
which I recognized from any angle. 
It was the best “ride” he’d ever 
had; he said so—it was the smooth- 
est, the most easily handled, the 
fastest. He loved that car. 

As the pit crew pushed the car, 
he walked beside it gracefully, a 
measured walk that illustrated how 
much the master of this machine 
he was. He walked like a great per- 
former. Like an opera singer step- 
ping out onto the stage at La Scala, 
or a baseball home run king strid- 
ing up to home plate, or a torero 
pacing into the bull ring with’ his 
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picadors following. His stride was 
unhurried, his shoulders were set, 
his helmet dangled from his hand. 
When the car was maneuvered into 
place, he stood beside it and care- 
fully fitted the helmet onto his 
head, pulling the chin strap tight. 
I knew every movement of his head, 
every gesture of his hand. He 
stepped into the cockpit, settled 
down against the seat, fastened his 
safety belt, pulled up his face mask, 
then raised his left hand. 

A pusher truck came up and 
nudged him toward the track which 
was already full of speeding cars— 
twenty of them, thirty, forty. How 
many hundreds of times had he been 
pushed into this stream of flashing 
machines? Yet, I still held my 
breath until he was out on the 
track. 

He kept his left hand up and the 
truck pushed until he dropped his 
hand. His car surged ahead. Now he 
and the car were one—a human ma- 
chine, a mechanized human. 

I saw him cock his head, listen- 
ing to the engine. He took the car 
high on the track, easy, then fast 
and down, cutting through the 
stream of other cars so masterfully 
that it looked simple. He slowed 
down, speeded up, checked every- 
thing. The car handled. It went 
around the oval as if it were on 
rails. It was beautiful. I kept my 
hands quiet in my lap as I chatted 
with the wives and sweethearts. 

When he passed in front of the 
grandstand, I could see his face for 
a flash. The mask covered all ex- 
cept his eyes, and I could see that 
his eyes were cool, and his head was 
tilted a little to one side when he 
threw the car into a turn, and his 
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hands, his tanned hands with long 
fingers like an artist’s, gripped the 
wheel of his car both lightly and 
firmly. There was no jolt which 
could wrench them loose; that was 
part of his skill. 

His first race was the Trophy 
Dash, which meant he was one of 
the four fastest that night. He 
would be pleased .. . 

A trophy dash isn’t too hard to 
watch, because it’s short, just four 
laps, and there are only four cars, 
and those are the best ones. 

The cars were in position on the 
track, a pusher truck lined up be- 
hind each one. He was in front, on 
the inside, the best place to start. 
I saw one of the pit crew hand him 
a lighted cigarette. 

The starter was on the track wait- 
ing with the green flag in his hand. 
The trucks moved the cars forward 
until the engines took hold. He was 
the lead car, and he took them 
around slowly—slowly around the 
turn, slowly down the back straight, 
slowly into the other turn. I knew 
what he planned, and I waited for 
it. Suddenly all four cars leaped for- 
ward together, screamed around the 
turn and dove down the straight 
toward the starter. The starter 
jumped high in the air, arching his 
back, flapping the green flag, and 
the race was on. 

Watching a race is an intense 
travail, like birth or death or copula- 
tion. It is so real that there is only 
the one thing, and all interest and 
energy is focused on that; in all the 
world there are just the four cars 
roaring, wheel next to wheel, alive 
and breathing and pushing. 

He pulled ahead almost at once, 
and I felt the rising joy of winning. 
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But when he went into the second 
turn, something was wrong. I stood 
up. He was drifting too high, and 
for some reason he couldn’t follow 
the curve, and he kept going higher 
and higher, toward the crash wall, 
until at the end of the track, to my 
left, where I could see everything 
very clearly, he hit the wall. 

Slowly, so slowly it didn’t seem 
real, the car slammed against the 
wall, metal tearing, wood splinter- 
ing. The engine didn’t stop. The 
finely-tuned engine kept going as 
hard as it could, stuck somehow, and 
the car hit the wall over and over— 
bang—bang—bang—tearing off the 
side panels and the wheels and, I 
thought, his head. But instantly I 
saw it was not his head. It was his 
new white helmet. 

I thought the thing I was watch- 


ing would keep happening forever. 
Then the car lifted gracefully into 
the air, exactly as if it were flying, 
and the entire side of the car was 
gone, and I could see—everyone 
could see—his body in the car, 


hunched over, his strong hands 
clenching the steering wheel. At this 
moment, I thought to myself, he is 
alive. 

The car continued gently to rise, 
turning over until it was upside 
down—and then it fell, fast now, 
straight to the earth. 

He and the car and the earth came 
together. Men ran out from the in- 
field, and I sat down. I couldn’t see 
in the forest of legs and backs, but 
it didn’t matter. 

I sat there alone and thought, “It’s 
all over.” Strangely, I remembered 
first his hands—they seemed of all 
his parts the most like him, and had, 
even until the last, held on tightly 
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with strength and skill. Remember- 
ing how he was, I wanted to sob, 
and to reach out to him, but at the 
same time a deep peace enveloped 
me, a feeling I hadn’t known before. 
Calmly, I waited for whatever I 
must do next. 


But it wasn’t over. Someone came 
to me, a friend of his, and took me 
to the hospital. He was swathed in 
bandages, and his face was pale, but 
his hands were the same, though 
bruised and skinned. I cried then, 
and I buried my face in his shoulder 
and he smoothed my hair, and when 
I looked at his face his eyes were 
warm. 

It was six weeks before he could 
drive again. He was restless, waiting 
to heal, but he tried to be kind. We 
laughed more than usual, and went 
to a movie once, and ate our meals 
leisurely. But the fear never left. I 
wondered if he knew it was there. 

The day came for him to race 
again. When he let me out at the pit 
gate, it was different from all the 
other times. I touched his arm and 
I couldn’t remember what it was I 
had learned to say. “Take care,” I 
whispered, and I would have kissed 
him I had forgotten so much, but 
he pulled away and left me before 
I had a chance. 

As I walked around the stadium 
to the entrance I wondered if I 
could walk up the wooden stairs and 
sit on the hard bench and talk to 
the other wives. It seemed an un- 
accountably difficult thing to do. 
But I did. The women in the stands 
were far away; their voices were 
fuzzy and ran together. The race 
track, though, was very close, and 
I could see him as if he were out- 


lined in black ink. 

In no time at all his car was 
ready to be pushed out onto the 
track. I watched him stand beside 
it, and when his hand reached up to 
fasten his helmet, I jumped up and 
stumbled down the stairs. I ran be- 
hind the stadium and into the 
women’s rest room. I couldn’t hear 
the engines there, and I waited. Then 
I splashed cold water on my face, 
and combed my hair, and put on 
lipstick carefully to go back. 

The stadium was quiet. That 
meant a race was about to begin. 
I hurried. 

I ran, bumping into people, not 
caring. I ran up the stairs and flung 
myself against the fence, gripping 
the iron rail while my knees trembled 
and tears ran from my eyes. I stud- 
ied him—the smooth forehead, the 
stern eyes, even the face mask and 
helmet which disguised his human- 
ity. I drank in his hands resting 
calmly on the steering wheel. I 
memorized him. 

The cars moved forward, the en- 
gines fired up, and I pressed against 
the fence as if I could follow after 
him with the weight of my body. 

I watched the cars move along the 
track, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster until they came around the 
turn at my left and began to hurtle 
down the straight. 

Right at me the cars roared. Then, 
just when I thought I would not 
survive their passing, the unbearable 
fear went away and a sweet calm- 
ness took its place. I closed my eyes 
and prayed for the first time since 
I was a child. “Take him now,” I 
prayed, speaking aloud into the 
whirling dust and blazing noise, “let 
this race be the last.” 


The Lookout 


Cyrus COLTER 


ILD torrents of snow 
darkened the view ahead 
as, its windshield wipers 


laboring, the Buick crept down the 
street into the blizzard. The young 
colored woman inside leaned for- 
ward over the steering wheel trying 
to see out through the foggy glass. 
Alone, she wore a blue winter coat, 
white gloves, and was bareheaded. 
She glanced at her watch; it was 
one-forty-five. “They'll start get- 
ting there around two,” she told 
herself. It was Saturday afternoon. 
She hoped she’d be lucky enough to 
get just the right parking spot—one 
from which she would see without 
being seen. The swirling snow would 
help. She turned left to circle the 
block in order to park across the 
street from Laura’s big house on 
Woodlawn Avenue. 

It was a sense of compulsion that 
had sent Mildred out of the house 
into the bad weather, leaving her 
husband and two boys to think up 
some Saturday diversion for them- 
selves. She hadn’t said where she was 
going, which, in itself, was a little 
unusual. But Wes was so agreeable, 
sO easy-going . . . Sometimes she 
wished to God he weren’t! The boys 
would have questions, though... . 

Coming now from the opposite 
direction, Mildred eased her car into 
the well-chosen space, lifting a res- 
olute chin to find the curb almost 
hidden in the drifting snow. After 
turning off the motor, she felt in 
her purse for a cigarette. She was a 
handsome woman of thirty-eight, 


with smooth brown skin, and soft 
hair blandished by a chic haircut. 
Her serious turn of mind and self- 
possession blended in rather natur- 
ally with her recent moodiness and, 
with her cool good looks, created 
a curiously sensual amalgam. Mash- 
ing the red-hot dash lighter against 
the cigarette-end, she blew a jet of 
pearl-grey smoke against the wind- 
shield and then settled back to wait. 

Woodlawn was a wide residential 
street. Traffic was especially light 
today, with the bad weather. As she 
sat smoking, Mildred realized how 
tense and uneasy she was. It was a 
risky, foolish thing she was doing— 
one of those catty women going 
into Laura Font’s bridge-luncheon 
could see and recognize her. That 
would be bad, she knew, for re- 
cently she had made a quietly des- 
perate effort at indifference; she 
had been careful not to show any 
awareness that she had not kept 
pace with her former friends. To 
be caught here now would be the 
fatal admission. She could hardly 
withstand the urge to reach for the 
ignition key and start the motor. 
But she wouldn’t—she couldn’t. 

It had been only by sheer coin- 
cidence in a telephone talk that she 
learned of Laura’s party in the first 
place. And now, having spent the 
whole morning mustering the cour- 
age to come, she must hazard stay- 
ing at least long enough to see who 
went in and what they were wear- 
ing—at least until she’d seen Janice, 
the guest of honor, arrive. She 
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wasn’t parked directly in front of 
Laura’s anyway, but down the street 
a bit. No one would see her through 
the sifting veil of snow. But if they 
did! If they did, they’d wonder, of 
course, why she didn’t come in. 
And after a while, when she didn’t, 
they’d know she wasn’t invited. 
Still, she must take the chance. 

She had heard of Laura’s huge 
fireplace, and she knew she’d have 
it blazing today for all those vain, 
lucky women. Yes, vain—because 
of the financial strain they con- 
stantly kept their husbands under 
to outdo each other in the trap- 
pings of success. And lucky too— 
for the husbands, despite all, had 
somehow borne up physically. It 
was luck—she knew now you could 
never tell beforehand whether a 
man “had it” or not. 

When Wes came out of the uni- 
versity, everyone said he was going 
places, and they said the same later 
on, when they were married. For 
the first five years he had grown; 
he was ambitious for big things. 
Then something happened—the pla- 
teau; he stopped maturing. And 
now, after fifteen years he had what 
he considered a good job with the 
insurance company he’d started out 
with. He was content to go to the 
football games in the fall, and for 
the rest of the year to have in a 
few cronies periodically for poker 
in front of his tidy bar. Lately, to 
her secret disgust, he had been 
watching the late TV movies. He 
had long ago left the supervision of 
the two boys completely to her and 
sometimes she found she had three 
boys on her hands instead of two. 

Mildred sat and waited and 
watched the snow. The houses in 
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the area were large and well back 
from the street; to Mildred, they 
were remote and ghostly in the 
white swirl. A small delivery truck 
with large letters on its side read- 
ing “Bristol Pastries” pulled up 
from the other direction and 
stopped in front of Laura’s. The 
young driver climbed out with a 
package held carefully in both 
hands and carried it around to a 
rear door. Yes, the cake, thought 
Mildred. She lit another cigarette 
and drew the smoke in hungrily. 
Laura’s success had _ surprised 


everybody. She had taken little 
Herbie, who it was true was very 
bright in school, and she had some- 
how urged him to the top. Now 
Herbie—with his kinky red hair 
and blue eyes—was an outstanding 
physician; he had his own clinic 


and staff of doctors. And Laura, 
herself, had everything to go with 
her station in life—a stately stone 
house (owned formerly by a 
wealthy Jewish family), a Merce- 
des-Benz car for herself, and two 
house servants. For a girl whose 
father had been a postman, she had 
done well indeed. In school Laura 
hadn’t been nearly as good looking 
as she, Mildred, and at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, she didn’t go out 
with the popular fellows that Mil- 
dred knew. She was humble, and 
Mildred proud—proud of Wes, who 
was slender and handsome then, and 
who reveled in the smoldering traces 
of jealousy Mildred always tried to 
hide. Looking back, it was all so 
incredibly fantastic! 

Soon a Ford station wagon came 
down the other side of the street 
toward her. It slowed and pulled 
to the curb in front of Laura’s. 
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Mildred cranked the window down 
a little, and saw a mousy-looking 
young woman in a scanty broadrtail 
jacket get out. She gasped. Hilda 
Simpson!—married to a pharma- 
cist. Even Wes made more money 
than Ted Simpson! But Hilda’s 
father had been a classics professor 
at Fisk University. That made the 
difference—her father was a ca- 
terer. Mildred smiled to herself. 
Hilda would be the first one there 
—so glad to be invited. And imag- 
ine anyone wearing a_ broadtail 
jacket in this weather instead of a 
warm cloth coat. You couldn’t im- 
press ‘hat crowd with broadtail. 
Mildred lit another cigarette. 

The snow was coming down more 
slowly now, in big, spinning flakes. 
Mildred started the motor for a 
few seconds to let the windshield 
wipers clear the glass. Soon a Lin- 
coln convertible drew up slowly 
from behind and parked just ahead 
of her. She tensed. Two women got 
out from different sides of the car, 
closed the doors and, talking, started 
across the street toward Laura’s big 
iron gate. Mildred gently exhaled 
a cloud of smoke. Both were light- 
skinned, and the one who had 
driven the car was beautiful. Mil- 
dred didn’t know her, but recog- 
nized the other one as Mae Todd, 
the old-maid high school principal. 
She watched the two women mount 
Laura’s stone steps. Suddenly it 
came to her. The beautiful one must 
be Evelyn Todd, Dr. Herman 
Todd’s new wife and Mae’s new 
sister-in-law. Mildred smiled again, 
knowing that old Mrs. Todd, the 
doctor’s jealous first wife, must 
surely be turning over about now— 
out there in Burr-Oak Cemetery. 
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So that was the beauty from Bos- 
ton, so soignée in her casual-style 
Matara Alaskan seal, and plum-col- 
ored suede pumps worn bravely in 
the snow. Mildred sat and watched 
them enter through the big arched 
door. 

The impulse to leave gripped her, 
but she tried to ignore it. She leaned 
forward and glanced at her face in 
the rear-view mirror, and then sat 
back, absently pulling at a ravel in 
her glove. She knew if she left now 
she’d miss seeing Janice arrive— 
lucky Janice, home from New York 
just to be feted by the elite. Was 
this the same girl who grew up 
with Mildred, stayed whole week 
ends at her house, and so often 
double-dated with her? Janice had 
roomed with her all during their 
junior and senior years at Illinois. 
She knew Janice had been in Chi- 
cago since Tuesday—last year when 
she came home she’d at least 
phoned. How callous could you 
get? But Ser husband was a success- 
ful publisher, and husbands were 
the key to everything. 

No one arrived now for ten min- 
utes. Then two new Cadillacs fol- 
lowed by a Plymouth came down 
the other side of the street toward 
her, all moving slowly in the ac- 
cumulated snow. The Cadillacs 
ployed over to the curb near 
Laura’s car, and the Plymouth went 
on. There was the slow indecisive 
parking by women, a clambering 
out of silk and mink, and a slam- 
ming of heavy car doors. Mildred, 
jittery, sat back from the car win- 
dow and watched. It was Sadie 
Tate and her gang—a cruel, vicious 
coterie of social brigands. All 
boasted northern university degrees 
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and light skins. There were no black 
or dark brown women among these 
vocal members of the N.A.A.C.P., 
Mildred knew—these implacable 
foes of discrimination. She watched 
Sadie lead them slowly up the wide 
stone steps—Sadie, over the years, 
had consumed so many _ bors 
d’oeuvres and martinis that she was 
now barrel-shaped. A sense of awe 
held Mildred—this was a life she 
could never know. It was too late. 
She lit another cigarette and tried 
to relax by tilting her head far 
back and blowing the smoke up 
against the ceiling. 

Then the cars all seemed to come 
at once. Mildred was frightened, 
for it had almost stopped snowing. 
The guests were pulling up from 
both directions now and hunting 
parking space. Soon a big beige 
Continental eased up from behind 
and was opposite her car window 
before she knew it. She fell back 
terrified. The car stopped. There 
were three women in the front seat, 
and a man wearing a chauffeur’s 
cap sitting in the back. He got out 
and opened the right front door 
for the women. Mildred recognized 
the first one out—Nan Hawthorne, 
well-off, and a snob of snobs. Then 
she saw only the long legs of the 
next woman sliding out, but she 
knew that it was Janice. She was 
laughing as she got an assist from 
the chauffeur and then, waiting 
for Betty Bond, the driver, to be 
helped out, she stooped over and 
brushed a fluff of snow from her 
ankle. All three were soon talking 
and laughing again as they stood 
waiting for the chauffeur to pull 
off and let them cross the street. 
Suddenly Janice glanced around to- 
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ward Mildred’s car. Fear congealed 
Mildred. But Janice hadn’t seen— 
she was too busily amused at some- 
thing Nan Hawthorne was saying. 
The three then crossed the street 
abreast, tall Janice in the middle. 

Janice was wearing a soft, rip- 
pling, full-length mink. Mildred 
watched her proud carriage. She’d 
never known Janice to look patri- 
cian before. Her legs were still too 
skinny, but she was dressed so taste- 
fully that her thin body lent ele- 
gance to the finished impression she 
made. And she looked terribly 
happy, Mildred thought — for 
there’d be other parties, you could 
see. Where tonight, for instance? 
To Sadie’s? Mildred had heard that 
the men servants at Sadie’s wore 
mauve jackets. Maybe Nan Haw- 
thorne, who abhorred large cocktail 
parties, would have in a favored 
few. Or Betty Bond might be giv- 
ing something—a dinner, perhaps. 
Each occasion would be smart and 
lavish and cultivated. 

Just then Audrey Johnson, man- 
nish as ever, drove up in an Olds- 
mobile station wagon, looking for 
a place to park. Audrey was one of 
the very few in that group who was 
still nice to Mildred, but she had 
always had her doubts about 
Audrey. 

Two boys trudged by in the 
snow, one dragging a sled. They 
were about the age of Mildred’s 
boys. She spent a good deal of her 
time nowadays thinking about her 
sons and what they’d make of them- 
selves. She hoped they’d turn out 
to be real men, with a passionate 
pride in accomplishment—still, not 
at a sacrifice in tenderness to their 
wives. And then, as always lately, 
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her thoughts turned inward. She 
could testify that the woman should 
never be stronger than the man. 
Only calamity ensued. She knew 
that her incessant yearning for the 
life she’d seen today was futile. 
She’d tried hard to manage her- 
self accordingly—no fair-minded 
person would deny that. Yet, here 
she sat, in this snowy lookout—like 
a member of the F.B.I. It was in- 
sane. If only she hadn’t found out 
about Janice being in town! It had 
set her back and jarred her resolve. 
They had been so close once. She 
used to tell Janice what she ought 
and ought not do. She wondered if 
she ever thought about it now. 
Perhaps Janice laughed now at the 
thought. She had a perfect right to, 
certainly; but she’d no doubt for- 
gotten it all. Probably no impres- 
sion remained—not even of Mil- 
dred. It was just as well... 


She mashed out her cigarette in 
the ash receiver on the dashboard 
and started the motor. There was 
only one thing she was sure of now: 
she didn’t want to go home. And 
she wouldn’t—at least for a while. 
Then, in plain view, she pulled 
away from the curb, no longer car- 
ing who saw her, and drove off. 
But there was no place to go—yes, 
perhaps to Mamma’s, but no place 
else. Poor, uncomprehending Mam- 
ma—who thought “Millie” was 
“doing simply grand.” Wesley was 
so wonderful to her. ““They’ve got 
everything —an automatic dish- 
washer and a stereo. Goodness! I 
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would’ve thought I was a queen! 
But Millie now thinks nothing of 
My 

On Fifty-fifth Street Mildred 
pulled over in front of a liquor 
store. She’d take along a fifth of 
100-proof bourbon, and she and 
Mamma could make some good 
strong Manhattans. She went in and 
bought the whiskey, and it was only 
as she drove away that she remem- 
bered the drinks would start Mam- 
ma talking, blubbering probably 
about Charlie, Mildred’s aimless 
brother. She hadn’t considered that. 
On such occasions Mamma could 
get pretty loathsome. But it would 
be better than going home. And 
she, herself, could have a half dozen 
Manhattans—even more, if they 
were required—until she would 
yearn for nothing. Mamma didn’t 
give adamn.. 


She was operating the car in- 
stinctively now—and waiting for 
the red lights. It had stopped snow- 
ing completely, and she regretted 
this. She had always loved the snow; 
it made the world look so unreal 


and insubstantial. Dreams had a 
better chance of coming true in a 
world of unreality. Sometimes she 
went out walking alone in the fall- 
ing snow, feeling the strange urge 
to be caught up in it somehow and 
made dizzy, completely out of her 
head, by its crazy, swirling madness. 
But sooner or later the snowing al- 
ways stopped—as it had today—and 
she had nothing to do but to return 
to earth with a cold and bitter 
heart. 


Malvolio Reconsidered 


MELVIN 


WELFTH NIGHT is a tri- 

umphant hoax. Outwardly 

a conventional Elizabethan 
comedy, it is witty, complicated, in- 
genious, and devious to the end that 
we may be gratified by its high 
spirits. But unlike the other come- 
dies of Shakespeare there is in this 
equivocal work a subterranean devi- 
ousness and ingenuity that aims to 
deceive us in a special way. To the 
extent to which the play is suc- 
cessful as a comedy, it can be said 
that the trickery which operates at 
our expense is also successful. 

No one can have failed to recog- 
nize the violent incongruity between 
the tone and texture of the Viola- 
Olivia-Orsino action (which is gen- 
tle, lyrical, and musically amorous) 
and the harsh punishment inflicted 
upon Malvolio. And so we have puz- 
zled over the moral question, Is the 
punishment deserved? whereas the 
more pertinent question is, Why, 
matters of justice aside, did Shake- 
speare feel compelled to provide us 
with this singularly uncharacteristic 
spectacle of a Juvenalian (or Jon- 
sonian) scourging of a comic villain? 
To answer this we must follow the 
crooked stream of Shakespeare’s 
comic art to its subterranean sources. 

Nothing could be more primi- 
tively comic than the relationship 
that Shakespeare establishes among 
the three main characters. In es- 
sence, and crudely, it is this: Olivia 
falls in love with Viola who, dis- 
guised as a young boy, presses the 
suit of her master, Orsino, the man 
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she loves, while Orsino refuses to 
abandon his fruitless love of Olivia. 
The situation of triple and Laocoén- 
ian frustration shapes itself into a 
perfect comic circle. We recognize 
that all three of the loves are hope- 
less because each is incompatible 
with the other—but the characters 
do not. Biology (so to speak) con- 
demns Olivia’s love for the trans- 
vestite Viola to failure; Olivia lux- 
uriates in the sweet sadness of 
mourning her brother’s death and 
this (in addition to her falling in 
love with Viola) makes Orsino’s 
love of Olivia hopeless; and finally, 
Viola’s love of Orsino seems fated 
to remain unrequited, since he is, 
if not hopelessly in love with Olivia, 
enslaved to the love of love itself. 
(Moreover, Viola’s transvestite sta- 
tus prevents her from declaring her 
love for Orsino.) 

There is a type of New Yorker 
cartoon in which Hollywood script 
writers, directors, producers, and 
“idea men” meet to exchange ideas 
for a new motion picture. These 
ideas, expressed in the caption, are 
always wildly improbable or stun- 
ningly cliché or both. One can im- 
agine what these Hollywood work- 
ers might have made of the Olivia- 
Viola-Orsino triangle. The comic 
possibilities are all too pregnant, and 
the extraordinary thing is that 
Shakespeare uses none of them to 
achieve a predictable comic effect. 
The only comic embarrassment that 
grows out of the situation is a minor 
one, the scene in which Viola nar- 
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rowly averts the duel with Sir An- 
drew. Otherwise, as Chaplin sang 
in “Limelight,” it is ““love-love-love- 
all the way—deadpan. 


love-love” 
Straight. 

Shakespeare treats his star-crossed 
lovers with the utmost gentleness 
and tact. Modern critics tell us that 
Shakespeare is satirizing Orsino’s 
mooney-eyed love-schmerz and slyly 
spoofing Olivia’s extravagant sorrow 
for the death of her brother; and 
these critics cite the excesses of lan- 
guage — self-indulgent, artificial, 
and hyperbolic — that Shakespeare 
has them mouth. But the proof of 
the pudding in drama is not and can 
never successfully be in the lan- 
guage or the subtleties of imagery 
and symbolism, but in the action. As 
in so many different ways E. E. Stoll 
has never tired of pointing out, in 
drama the character is what he does; 
and what is remarkable here is the 
total omission of any action that 
might function comically at the ex- 
pense of these three lovers. They are 
never caught up in the ludicrous 
predicaments that their situation 
and the impingement of the other 
comic developments insistently sug- 
gest should be their fate. 

The miraculous, domesticated and 
made to serve the strategems of the 
dramatist, is one of the staples of 
comedy, especially that of Shakes- 
peare. We recognize its power and 
beauty in the _ neatly-contrived 
and swiftly-executed denouement 
whereby the necessary “happy end- 
ing” is consummated. It is no less 
miraculous that the three lovers of 
Twelfth Night persistently escape 
involvement in the embarrassments 
and humiliations of the comic hurly- 
burly, and since this less obtrusive 
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aspect of comic magic can lead us 
to a better understanding of what 
Shakespeare is up to in this play, we 
must examine its significance. 

In the character of Falstaff and 
in the punitive comedy of Jonson 
one finds a curious phenomenon. 
Falstaff, Volpone, Subtle, and Face 
are comic impresarios; they cause 
others to appear ridiculous, thus in- 
gratiating themselves without hav- 
ing to undergo as patients the comic 
action that, as agents, they have un- 
leashed upon others. But the appe- 
tite for comedy that they have 
awakened in us is voracious and one 
not easily or quickly satisfied. Soon 
we want to see these impresarios 
sacrificed on altars of their own 
making. Jonson exploits this expec- 
tation, manipulating it to arouse sus- 
pense, and finally satisfying it by 
heaping on the heads of the comedy- 
makers comic punishments more ex- 
treme (and delightful to us) than 
anything that they, as agents, had 
been able to inflict on their victims. 
One might expect, therefore, that 
the pristine status of the three lovers 
would in a similar fashion arouse 
comic expectations and desires that 
could be fulfilled only at their ex- 
pense. 

Shakespeare’s grand strategy is to 
divert the current of our expecta- 
tions into another channel, to pro- 
vide us with another object for our 
promiscuous and destructive laugh- 
ter in the figure of Malvolio. One 
can enumerate the various vices of 
Malvolio that make him a fair tar- 
get, a worthy object of comic de- 
flation. These will tell us what is 
ludicrous and laughable in Malvolio. 
But if we are concerned with the 
more interesting question of Mal- 
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volio’s raison d’étre, the answer must 
surely be that he exists so that 
Shakespeare’s lovers may preserve 
their status free from the nothing- 
if-not-critical comic scrutiny which 
would otherwise expose their ro- 
mantic pretensions to the withering 
winds of laughter. It is not Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek and Sir Toby Belch, 
patricians manqué, who are the true 
surrogates for the comic-“tragedies” 
that are never permitted to embroil 
the lovers, but the puritan Malvolio. 
He is the scapegoat; he is the man 
who undergoes a sacrificial comic 
death so that they may live un- 
scathed; he is the man who, because 
of offensive seriousness (made to 
appear an antithetical ridiculous- 


ness) allows what is also ludicrous 
in the lovers to maintain its sober- 
faced pretense of impregnable seri- 


ousness. 

Malvolio stands condemned of a 
mean, life-denying, but neverthe- 
less principled utilitarianism. Shakes- 
peare wants to excite our antipathy 
to Malvolio’s anti-comic sobriety, his 
sour bourgeois version of Aristotle’s 
ethical golden mean, and he provides 
us with many appropriate occasions 
for venting our antipathies. What 
Shakespeare does not want us to rec- 
ognize, and what becomes clear once 
we are no longer involved emotion- 
ally in the play, is the fact that just 
as Malvolio is a creature of utility 
for his mistress Olivia, winning for 
his assiduous services only scorn and 
abuse, so for his creator Malvolio 
becomes an infinitely serviceable 
comic instrument. We recognize 
that without Malvolio the comedy 
of Twelfth Night would be impov- 
erished; I would go farther and ar- 
gue that without him the comedy, 
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the play as a whole, would not work, 
and it is precisely this indebtedness 
to Malvolio’s multifarious utilitar- 
ianism that Shakespeare cannot ac- 
knowledge, since we are not meant 
to see what the old magician has up 
his sleeve or in his hat. 

The social issues involved in the 
struggle between Malvolio’s code of 
calculating utility and the comic 
values suggested by the title of the 
play (the bacchanalia, before the 
holiday ends) are not as clear as 
some critics have made them out to 
be. Tallying Malvolio’s traits, we 
have no trouble seeing what these 
stand for. He is efficient, music- 
hating, fun-denying, power-seeking, 
austere, pompous, officious, and 
melancholy—in short, he is a Pur- 
itan and, in the first decade of the 
seventeenth century, an ur-version 
of the man of the future, the petty 
bourgeois. Curiously, however, these 
values are not pitted against the 
lovers’ aristocratic ones; the conflict 
is not between Malvolio’s excessively 
rigid and stifling code of responsi- 
bility and that of love, leisure, music, 
sensibility, elegance, and the higher 
irresponsibility. Shakespeare is par- 
ticularly careful to avoid represent- 
ing a direct clash between Malvolio 
and his aristocratic betters. He is 
gulled, baited, and scourged by 
Maria and Feste, socially his infer- 
iors, who are aided by Sir Toby and 
Sir Andrew, and the latter are 
grossly perverted specimens of no- 
bility. We need not look any farther 
than Falstaff to see that for Shakes- 
peare the fallen aristocrat can be 
morally worse than the erect man 
of lower degree. The idea of a social 
hierarchy necessitates such a judg- 
ment. The good man of the middle 
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ranks is likely to have only middling 
virtues and vices, but he is at least 
in his proper place. The degenerate, 
of whatever rank, threatens the 
whole of the great chain of being. 

The conflict in Twelfth Night is 
then between aristocracy at its worst 
(Toby and Aguecheek, aided by the 
roisterers )—perverted, and thus the 
antithesis of what is implied in the 
ideal of moblesse oblige—and a 
representative of the new bour- 
geoisie presented in its most perfect 
archetypal form, since Malvolio, 
whatever else he is not, is true to the 
principles he represents. He has a 
radical existential authenticity; he 
is the quintessential bourgeois. 

Shakespeare’s overt—but I think 
questionable—point is that in its 
purest manifestation such dour pur- 
itanism is worse even than the cor- 
rupt patrician irresponsibility of the 
Belches and Aguecheeks. The point 
that he is at some pains to conceal— 
or rather, what he wishes to avoid 
making a point of—is that he must 
avoid challenging the values of the 
patrician lovers with those of Mal- 
volio. 

Why? For one thing, the anti- 
thesis between Malvolio’s grubby 
puritanism and the lovers’ exquisite 
manners is not the unequivocal con- 
flict between beauty and the beast 
that so many of our critics have 
made it out to be. We all recognize 
that Malvolio stands for work, or- 
der, duty, sobriety—everything, in 
short, that permits a society to func- 
tion. Olivia clearly recognizes this. 
She understands that Malvolio’s 
stewardship is necessary to the func- 
tioning of her household. As stew- 
ard, then, Malvolio represents the 
police force: law and order. The 
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love-making, the sweet melancholy 
of long leisure hours spent in con- 
templation, the delight in music, the 
poeticizing of life—all this is pos- 
sible because of the mean prose of 
Malvolio’s labors as a steward. 

In the modern world, Marxist 
propaganda describes the police force 
as a contemptible tool of the cap- 
italist system. More than that, the 
Marxist has tried to win over the 
police force to its revolutionary side 
by pointing up a social irony: the 
police, it is said, are themselves ex- 
ploited by the very system which 
they uphold. One can imagine the 
Marxist pamphlet which says to the 
police of the capitalist states: “With 
every brutality you inflict upon the 
poor, the ignorant, the socially im- 
potent, you brutalize yourselves; in 
suppressing the have-nots you only 
enslave those who would liberate 
you.” One doubts whether such ap- 
peals have ever won many recruits 
to the revolutionary cause. Pride in 
work—no matter what the work 
may be more deep- 
rooted and compelling than any 
doubts or scruples the worker may 
feel about the utility or morality of 
his work. So it is with Malvolio. His 
arrogance is not the swollen amour- 
propre it seems to be. Clearly this 
is a man who believes in work and 
in particular in his own work. He is 
fanatically conscientious in trying 
to enforce law and order, not as the 
play so slyly makes us believe merely 
because he is temperamentally op- 
posed to fun and play, but because 
he is also by principle antagonistic 
to whatever threatens to subvert the 
orderly social machinery of his mis- 
tress’s household. 

We in America have made a cult 
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of that ambiguous virtue we call “‘a 
sense of humor.” And so one hears 
it said, “If only Malvolio had a sense 
of humor, it would be possible to 
like him a little.” What is being 
asked for here is that Malvolio be 
critical and detached, able to view 
his policeman’s job skeptically and 
perhaps with the saving grace of an 
irony that would puncture the hy- 
pocrisies inherent in the job itself 
and his own seriousness. But this is 
impossible. Such a Malvolio would 
be a deeply divided man. Having the 
insight to see that in being Olivia’s 
lackey he demeans himself and 


makes himself an object of con- 
tempt, Malvolio would indeed be- 
come what he comes perilously close 
to being in that extraordinary scene 
in which he suffers Feste’s catechis- 
tic torments—a tragic figure. The 


so-called romantic critics assert that 
in this bitter, punitive scene, end- 
ing with the victim’s impotent oath, 
“T’ll be reveng’d on the whole pack 
of you!” Malvolio is in fact some- 
thing like a tragic figure. But ro- 
mantic critics and those who dis- 
miss this view of Malvolio as senti- 
mentality agree that it cannot have 
been Shakespeare’s intention (or, 
seeking to avoid the dread inten- 
tional fallacy: that of the play) to 
endow Malvolio with tragic stature. 
Granting Malvolio the complex at- 
titudes of a man with a sense of 
humor could all too easily engender 
tragic consequences. 

There is in the American army 
the standard type of the supply or 
mess sergeant who is officious, 
bossy, and what is most damning, 
niggardly in dispensing food or 
clothing. “You’d think the stuff 
was his!” the indignant soldier cries 
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out when his request for more (of 
whatever it is that he wants more 
of) has been turned down. The 
poor soldier sees only the irration- 
ality of the sergeant’s identifying 
his interest with Theirs (the army, 
the government, the taxpayers of 
America). From Their point of 
view, as expressed, say, by the of- 
ficer who represents authority, it is 
precisely this identification between 
the underling, who has nothing to 
gain by being parsimonious, and 
constituted authority that makes a 
good supply sergeant or mess ser- 
geant. The officer will soon want 
to get rid of the sergeant who rec- 
ognizes that the stuff isn’t his and 
acts accordingly. 

Olivia, it can be assumed, would 
be the first to be displeased by a 
Malvolio who, winking broadly at 
Toby, had said, “Dost thou think 
because I must feign a steward’s 
virtue I desire not the joys of cakes 
and ale?” Malvolio’s frigid person- 
ality reflects his stern policies, and 
these are his mistress’s. He is her 
surrogate, her cop; he is all super- 
ego in a libidinous society; and as 
we all come round to saying when 
we must justify whatever it is we 
do, Malvolio might have said, ““That 
is what I’m paid to do.” Malvolio, 
like the petty Nazi hireling de- 
fending himself at the Nuremberg 
trials, would have had to be a revo- 
lutionary to be different from what 
he was—not just a better man, but 
a radical critic of the society that 
created him, gave him employment, 
and provided sustenance. 

Early in the play, in answer to 
Malvolio’s contempt for the verbal 
tomfoolery with which Feste amuses 
his mistress, Olivia sums up Mal- 
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volio’s chief vice neatly (and fam- 
ously) in the line: “O, you are sick 
of self-love, Malvolio, and taste 
with a distemper’d appetite.” The 
tag has stuck. Self-love seems to ex- 
plain almost everything. But does 
it? Is Malvolio’s behavior that of a 
man who, thinking well of himself, 
thinks poorly of others? One ought 
not answer Yes too quickly. 

A common schematic analysis of 
the theme of love in Twelfth Night 
is the following: all of the major 
characters, with the exception of 
Viola, are seen to be motivated by 
some heretical or distorted version 
of love. Orsino is in love with love 
itself, Olivia is in love with grief, 
Malvolio is smitten with self-love, 
and only Viola expresses true—that 
is, a properly directed and con- 
trolled—love. In this account, Mal- 
volio’s narcissistic love disables him 


from loving others. 

Now it is certainly true that more 
than anything else it is the passion- 
less, calculating, mercenary fashion 
in which Malvolio responds to the 
imaginary love of his mistress that 


makes him so repugnant. Despite 
the social impropriety, we might 
forgive him were he to court his 
mistress with passion. If he were a 
man by love possessed, unable to 
control an imperious passion, he 
would be the type of the romantic 
sinner we have no difficulty for- 
giving. And, so far as the proprie- 
ties are concerned, it is no accident 
that the witty Maria, blessed be- 
cause she is a wit, is fortunate 
enough to marry above her station. 
Only a twentieth century reader of 
the play, his mind corrupted by 
democratic and psychological prin- 
ciples alien to the world of Twelfth 
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Night, will question Maria’s good 
luck. For the Elizabethan, it can- 
not have much mattered that Toby 
is an ass; even an ass, if affiliated 
with nobility, may be a good catch 
for one of the downstairs folk. The 
point then is that Shakespeare’s so- 
cial hierarchy can, for comic pur- 
poses, be flexible enough to permit 
one of those who has ingratiated 
herself to us by ingeniously per- 
forming her role as maker of com- 
edy the good fortune of succeeding 
as a social climber. 

Malvolio’s social climbing is 
therefore not evil per se. In comedy, 
success is conferred only upon those 
who please us by aiding and abet- 
ting the flow of the comedy. Mal- 
volio is the very embodiment of the 
anti-comic spirit and the failure of 
his social climbing is due not simply 
or primarily to the immorality and 
impiety of the aim itself, but to his 
not having as it were bribed us by 
affording us comic pleasure. If 
Malvolio had been an agent of joy 
and comic abandon, Shakespeare 
would have had little difficulty in 
winning the sympathy of his audi- 
ence for a man who at play’s end 
inherits rather than becomes, as he 
does become, dispossessed. 

The critics agree that Malvolio 
is a loveless Snopes, and the ortho- 
dox view, based on Olivia’s judg- 
ment, is that inflated self-love in- 
capacitates him for loving others. 
I want to suggest that what seems 
to Olivia to be self-love in Malvolio 
is more likely to be a deficiency of 
self-esteem. Like all those whose 
work is primarily that of imposing 
discipline, coercing obedience, en- 
forcing respect and orderly behav- 
ior, checking “the natural man” in 
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whatever guise he may assume with 
the “‘civilizing” force of control, 
constraint, and censorship, Malvolio 
is well suited to this job precisely 
because he does not possess a well 
developed, assertive ego. Plato as 
well as Freud recognized that the 
natural man within us calls out Yes, 
Yes, to the heart’s deepest desires, 
and, whether it be called Reason or 
the Superego, that which makes pos- 
sible comity among men must de- 
pend heavily upon the negation of 
these disruptive, antisocial desires. 
In the dialectical tension between 
the impatient affirmations of free- 
dom and the unfeeling restraints of 
society every man must work out 
his own never perfectly satisfactory 
compromise. Those whose social 
roles require, as does Malvolio’s, that 
they be constantly saying no to 
others must first learn to be deaf 
to the alluring siren songs within 
themselves. Whoever does any of 
society’s police work must either be 
able to silence the powerful voice of 
self within himself or be so consti- 
tuted as to have few or weak urg- 
ings of the kind that lead to inde- 
pendence of character and freedom 
of behavior. 

If Malvolio loved himself more 
one can imagine him loving his 
policeman’s work less. If this seem- 
ing self-love were genuine, Malvolio 
might have allowed himself to be 
caught up in the fun, the irrespons- 
ible high jinks, the holiday mood of 
the revelers. True self-love, witness- 
ing the privileged hedonism of ir- 
responsibilty says, “Why should I 
be excluded? Why must I be the 
servant of fasting while others 
feast?” Malvolio earns the enmity 
of the other members of Olivia’s 
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household because his over-assertive- 
ness seems to them to be an excess 
of self-love. To us, this aggressive 
and sullen wielding of authority and 
the peacock air of superiority are 
likely to seem the very opposite of 
what they pretend to be: not the 
firm conviction of integrity but a 
self-detructive sense of inferiority. 
Malvolio acts and talks like one 
whose show of strength is only a 
fantasy, the purpose of which is to 
abrogate a reality that is all weak- 
ness and self-contempt. It is no ac- 
cident that in the first great scene 
of Malvolio’s comic humiliation, 
where he is ensnared into ludicrous 
courtship of his mistress, it is pre- 
cisely the fantasist in Malvolio that 
is played upon so outrageously and 
brilliantly by Maria and the other 
wits. And, if it be objected that the 
motives we impute to Malvolio are 
too serious, too sympathetic, the 
reply must be that we do not 
necessarily sympathize more with a 
self-deceived puritan than a simple 
moral bully, and, comedy or no 
comedy, Malvolio is a serious char- 
acter; it is precisely his seriousness 
that we are asked to see as comic 
in the context of the others’ horse- 
play. It seems perfectly legitimate 
and appropriate temporarily to re- 
move that seriousness from its comic 
context and consider it seriously. 

I have described the comic strate- 
gies of Twelfth Night as devious. 
It can also be said that they are 
curiously unShakespearean. In par- 
ticular, I refer to the emotional and 
moral implications of the mechan- 
ism for resolving a comic action 
that is analogous to catharsis in 
tragedy. 

It is a commonplace of the criti- 
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cal tradition to find in Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff the embodiment of the 
comic spirit. Modern scholarship 
has tended to reinforce this tradi- 
tion by showing that Falstaff de- 
rives from the character of Vice or 
Riot in the medieval morality plays. 
Because he is Riot, Falstaff repre- 
sents the principle of the transvalu- 
ation of all normal values. The 
comedy of the Henry IV plays in- 
heres precisely in the subverting of 
the normal, sane, responsible, or- 
dered, workaday world. One can 
describe this opposition between the 
comic and the non-comic worlds in 
an almost endless series of antinom- 
ies—moral, social, political, psycho- 
logical; but no matter how Fal- 
staff’s comic nature is described, 
one is inevitably led to the recogni- 
tion that the fundamental differen- 
tiating trait is in his radical trans- 


valuating of conventional values 
and attitudes. 

Because more than being an im- 
presario of comedy Falstaff is com- 
edy, it is inevitable that Falstaff be 
banished, purged, symbolically sac- 


rificed after he has outlived his 
comic usefulness. The pattern of 
the Henry IV plays seems to be an 
archetypal one: the sane, sober, un- 
magical world of work and duty is 
turned topsy-turvy by comic an- 
archy; comic anarchy flourishes, 
evoking in us pleasure and wonder; 
the forces representing what most 
of us unphilosophically think of as 
“reality” reassert themselves, thus 
re-establishing a world that, what- 
ever else it may be, is always a non- 
comic one. 

This - re-establishing of a non- 
comic world is, of course, equival- 
ent to the return to a non-tragic 
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world in tragic works. Indeed, the 
whole pattern is more than similar 
in comedy and tragedy: in both 
there is a radical overturning of that 
gray reality we all know best, fol- 
lowed by a return to equilibrium 
at every level at which the dishar- 
mony and disequilibrium had pre- 
viously existed. What comedy and 
tragedy have in common is that in 
both a kind of insanity (one ter- 
rible, the other delightful) has been 
allowed to reign and is then purged. 

Everything that has given us 
pleasure in Henry IV took place 
under the aegis of Falstaff. No 
wonder we are saddened and per- 
haps even indignant when we are 
forced to witness the humiliation 
of the fantastic creature that made 
all of this possible. The tensions of 
tragedy become increasingly intol- 
erable and we demand that they be 
resolved. But we want the _holi- 
daying of comedy to go on and on 
—in our dreams, even forever. In 
both cases, however, we understand 
that life always provides a Fortin- 
bras to insure that man and society 
will survive and that, for a similar 
but antithetical reason, King Hen- 
rys, judges, wives, babies, and 
empty cupboards contrive to bring 
the raptures of a comic holiday to 
an end. 

There is no Falstaff in Twelfth 
Night; there are only those grossly 
inferior comedians, Feste, Maria, 
Toby, and Aguecheek and—quin- 
tessential antagonist to everything 
that Falstaff is and represents, that 
harsh and melancholy voice of the 
anti-comic spirit: Malvolio. 

How clever of Shakespeare to get 
us to believe that puritanism is bad 
or ugly—so at least hundreds of 
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college students of Shakespeare have 
unanimously believed—when in fact 
Malvolio’s fundamental sin (I am 
tempted to say his only sin) is that 
in his very being he threatens the 
comic, holiday world that Maria, 
Feste and company are so gaily cre- 
ating. It is irrelevant that Shakes- 
peare the man may have loathed 
puritanism and everything it stood 
for. In this play, Malvolio’s puritan- 
ism is a pretext, a convenient catch- 
all for traits and attitudes inimical 
to the lovely, anarchy of comedy. 
He must be humiliated, gulled, 
baited, scourged, made to suffer 
the melancholy consequences of his 
melancholy personality, and, above 
all, rendered impotent so that the 
fever of comedy can range with 
full potency. If Malvolio is not the 
perfect mythic scapegoat, where in 
our literature does one find a figure 


who can be called a scapegoat? No, 
it simply will not do to say that one 


is sentimentalizing in describing 
Malvolio as a scapegoat sacrificed to 
the amoral, bacchanalian gods of 
comedy. To insist upon Malvolio’s 
sacrificial status is not to excuse or 
justify his clearly repugnant per- 
sonality. Least of all is it a covert 
plea for sympathy. Malvolio’s func- 
tion is to “die” a kind of comic 
death so that comedy may live. And 
so, throughout the play we see him 
“dying” in various ways. However, 
the immense—and in my opinion, 
unsatisfactorily resolved—problem 
arises when the comedy itself, as is 
always the case, must “die.” What 
does—what can—the dramatist do 
with Malvolio at that point? 

The logic that ought to impose 
itself upon Shakespeare would seem 
to be as follows: since the re-insti- 
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tuting of the non-comic world in 
Henry IV requires the literal and 
symbolic sacrificing of the patron 
of riot and comedy who is Falstaff, 
the same strategic necessities in 
Twelfth Night ought to allow Mal- 
volio, by virtue of his antithetical 
role, to come into his own with the 
“dying” of the comedy. He is the 
patron of the non-comic and it 
would seem natural that he should 
preside over the re-establishment of 
the hegemony of the non-comic 
that ends the play. But Shakespeare 
has provided himself with no ma- 
chinery and aroused in us no ex- 
pectations that would permit Mal- 
volio to receive the blessing of a 
magic (and thus appropriately 
comic) and symbolic _ rebirth. 
Lodged uncomfortably at the cen- 
ter of this genial, loving, musical 
comedy is the harsh, unpurged pun- 
itive fate of Malvolio. Olivia says, 
“He hath been most notoriously 
abus’d”; and that is the only soft 
chord in the dissonant Malvolio 
music. 


Let us be perfectly clear about 
this point. If Shakespeare is “un- 
fair” in his treatment of Malvolio 
it is not in the severity of the pun- 
ishments meted out to him during 
the course of the play; it is in 
Shakespeare’s trying to have it both 
ways. Denier of comedy and its 
claims that Malvolio is, by comedy’s 
standards he ‘“‘deserves” his fate, 
but, when the resolution of the ac- 
tion itself denies, negates, “kills” 
the comedy, one expects that with 
the return to the world that Mal- 
volio has been immolated for up- 
holding, Malvolio himself will have 
his day. But Malvolio has been to- 
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tally discredited in serving this 
world. He is like the politician who 
lives to see his name become ana- 
thema while the principles that 
soiled his good name, having once 
been defeated, return triumphantly. 
But these principles, miraculously, 
are no longer associated with the 
man who gave them their name. 
Malvolio is Shakespeare’s comic 
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Coriolanus, a man beset by the 
wolves who are his enemies and the 
jackals who are or ought to be his 
friends. In America no one loves a 
cop—even when he’s called a police- 
man. In Illyria the natives are ap- 
parently no different, and even 
light-hearted Illyrian comedy turns 
out to be a cannibalistic affair, at 
bottom. 


Grand Central Station: Christmas Week 


JaMEs L. ROSENBERG 


Perpetual arrivals and departures 

Every hour at all gates, and hark! 

From somewhere in the great dome overhead 
A baritone is trilling like a lark: 

“God rest ye merry, travellers!” A voice 

Of brass proclaims some unpronounceable 
Incomprehensible intelligence. “Rejoice!” 
The baritone proclaims. The redcaps wheel 
In planetary orbits, and we hear 

Trains are leaving hourly for everywhere, 
Sliding forth on gleaming ways of steel. 

Here possibilities are endless and eternal. 
What destination would you like? It’s yours 
For the ticket’s price. Above the milling murmur 
The baritone is praising what endures: 
God’s love, that is. But hurry, all aboard 
For Hackensack, Infinity, and Cleveland! 
Soon enough we'll rest and praise the Lord. 
Now we praise the joy of pure existence; 
Restless as a swarm of molecules, 

Fussed by luggage, we are drunk with distance 
And must be moving on in endless cycles 
Of departures and arrivals and survivals. 


Conrad's “The Secret Sharer’ 


JoHN Howarp WILLs 


N a particularly frank moment 

Conrad wrote to Edward Gar- 

nett, “The Secret Sharer, be- 
tween you and me, is it. Eh? No 
damned tricks with girls there. 
Eh? Every word fits and there’s 
not a single uncertain note.” Few 
recent critics have quarreled with 
Conrad’s estimate. There seems 
among recent critics, in fact, as 
much unreserved admiration for 


this story as for almost any in the 
language. Yet, in spite of such gen- 
eral acclaim, the work has not re- 
ceived its critical due. 

For one thing, it has not been 
openly recognized for the exciting 


adventure story it is. In its first 
few pages, our apprehension is 
aroused, and from the seventh page 
to the last, we remain in the story’s 
grip. Its narrative excitement re- 
calls other nineteenth century Eng- 
lish masters of suspense—Scott, 
Dickens, Collins, Thomas Hardy. It 
is particularly reminiscent of the 
“police tale,” so beloved by Dick- 
ens and his Russian admirer, Dos- 
toievski.” 

The major difficulty has been in 
correctly interpreting the story. 
The majority of Conrad’s critics 
find the fugitive, Leggatt, for all 
his aid to the narrator and his sin- 


‘Letters from Joseph Conrad 1895-1924, ed. Ed- 
ward Garnett (Indianapolis, 1928), p. 243. 


“The Secret Sharer” resembles Crime and Pun- 
ishment in its questioning of the validity of civil 
law as well as in its exciting detective-story sur- 
face. For stimulating comments upon Conrad’s 
resemblance to Dostoievski, see Douglas Hewitt, 
Conrad: A Reassessment (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 
83, 88, 126-127, 129-131. 


gle-handed rescue of the Sephora, 
to be guilty of murder. Miss Brad- 
brook, Thomas Moser, and Albert 
Guerard frankly pronounce him 
guilty,” while Douglas Hewitt and 
Walter Wright feel he has some- 
how erred.* Are not these critics, 
by condemning Leggatt, bringing 
to their own judgments the very 
standards Conrad sought to ridi- 
cule? The standards of Arch- 
bold (the captain of the Sephora), 
the crews of the two ships, the 
“old fellow in a wig and the twelve 
respectable tradesmen”? Are they 
not missing a major aspect of the 
story’s theme? The ironic comment 
upon the injustice of civil justice? 
Certainly the narrator does not be- 
lieve Leggatt has erred, for he 
speaks of him admiringly through- 
out the story, sees in a moment 
that he is no “homicidal ruffian,” 
fiercely protects him from the mo- 
ment he comes on board, and, fi- 
nally, risks his life and his future 
in order to set a deserving man 
free. And there is strong reason to 
believe that Conrad himself re- 
garded Leggatt as his narrator did. 


*Miss Bradbrook actually calls Leggatt “guilty” 
(M. C. Bradbrook, Joseph Conrad: Poland’s Eng- 
lish Genius [Cambridge, England, 1942], p. 37); 
Moser speaks of the narrator’s letting “evil aboard 
the ship in the person of Leggatt” and of know- 
ing “he is guilty” for doing so (Thomas Moser, 
Joseph Conrad: Achievement and Decline [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957], p. 138); while Guerard 
speaks of the “criminal Leggatt,” (Albert J. Guer- 
ard, Conrad the Novelist [Cambridge, Mass., 1958], 
ge. 23.) 


‘See Hewitt, p. 73, and Walter F. Wright, Ro- 
mance and Tragedy in Joseph Conrad 
Nebraska, 1949), p. 48. 


(Lincoln, 
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(Isn’t the narrator, after all, as in 
all the other sea stories, a projection 
of Conrad’s self?) Conrad was in 
fact completely flabbergasted when 
a reviewer described Leggatt as a 
“murderous ruffian.’”” No, I agree 
with Carl Benson that “it is the 
stupidly conscientious captain of 
the Sephora and not the narrator 
(or Conrad) who regards the ac- 
cidental killing of a mutinous sail- 
or as murder.’” 

It seems to me that the major 
reason Conrad’s critics have misin- 
terpreted this story is that they 
have failed to examine it in any- 
thing like its entirety. I don’t mean 
only its symbolism, shadow imag- 
ery, point of view, tone, and style 
(although they have in these areas 
been neglectful, also). I mean they 
have neglected to examine even the 
subject matter of the story with 
any degree of thoroughness. I do 
not believe the theme of the story 
will really come clear to us unless 
we consider the several backdrops, 
objects, characters, and actions in 
relation to one another. We must, 
in our search for theme, examine 
both the spatial and temporal as- 
pects of subject matter—both the 
world (setting and static character- 
ization) of the story and the 
life (character in action) moving 
through that world. Let us begin 
with the story world. 

The world of “The Secret Shar- 
er” is a world of huge distances 
and staggering heights. Around the 
narrator’s ship there is “no sign of 
human habitation as far as the eye 

. . [can] reach.” On one side 

5G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Let- 
ters (Garden City, 1957), II, 143. 

*Carl Benson, “Conrad’s Two Stories of Initia- 
tion,” PMLA, LXIX (March, 1954), 49. 
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are the sea and a “few barren is- 
lets”; on the other, “the straight 
line of the flat shore joined to the 
stable sea, edge to edge”—all this 
under “‘the enormous dome of sky.” 
It is a world so large that any one 
piece of it—whether island, river, 
jungle, ship, or man—appears in- 
significant in relation to the whole. 
It is a world, in brief, in which 
man must constantly struggle to 
complete the “long and arduous en- 
terprise” of his life. He must strug- 
gle because he can never expect 
aid from a benevolent god sitting 
above, performing miracles in his 
behalf. Above and around him sky 
and sea, when they are not actually 
threatening his existence, act only 
as “spectators and judges.” At such 
times the world is “an immense 
stillness’—a kind of huge vacuum 
—in which man must make his 
own breaks, find land breezes to 
blow him homeward when there is 
no sea breeze, set a reefed foresail 
to save his ship when no one else 
will set it, escape imprisonment to 
save his own life when no one will 
let or help him escape. 

Quite often, however, man’s free 
will is severely limited. The world, 
as Leggatt’s gruelling experience 
demonstrates to the narrator, con- 
tains plenty of “special surprises 
for [man’s] discomfiture.” 
Furious storms come, men_half- 
crazed with fear commit mutinous 
acts, while other men crazed with 
the same fear do nothing to pre- 
vent either those acts or the acts 
of mutinous winds and seas. 

Conrad’s view of society (that 
is, society without Leggatt or the 
revitalized captain) in this story 
is heavily satirical, almost scornful. 
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It is true that he only scantily de- 
lineates that society, but his strokes 
are swift and telling. The chief 
trouble is that few men understand 
the world in which they live. They 
view the mysterious water about 
them as so much H2O. A criminal 
is a criminal as far as they can 
make out. The best sort of fellows, 
in their view, are fellows one can 
account for. They themselves are, 
admittedly, plain men. Constantly 
we see them slavishly adhering 
to man-made laws and traditions 
which are outworn or otherwise in- 
expedient. They will not, like 
Frost’s neighbor in “Mending 
Wall,” go behind their father’s say- 
ing; and, when anyone else does— 
even though he is in the right— 
they either stand open-mouthed 
(How many open mouths there 
are, literally, in this story!) or— 
when they feel the heresy to be 
dangerous—attempt to crucify the 
culprit. When they are successful 
in their attempts to rid society of 
him (and they are successful in 
this story by driving Leggatt off), 
they deprive society of his poten- 
tial, extremely necessary leadership 
—to say nothing of the injustice 
they do him. I say “necessary lead- 
ership” because these men give re- 
peated indications of being unable 
to act responsibly and courageously 
themselves in time of crisis. A Leg- 
gattless society in ““The Secret Shar- 

” is a society completely ill- 
equipped to meet the problems of 
existence. 

Conrad’s mistrust of the bour- 
geois is especially evident in the 
works of his middle period—in 
Nostromo, The Secret Agent, ““Gas- 
par Ruiz,” “An Anarchist,” “The 
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Informer,” and Under Western 
Eyes. These works of course al- 
most wholly concentrate upon 
“shore people,” men who, in Thom- 
as Moser’s words, appear to be se- 
cure only because they have never 
been tested.’ Whenever shore peo- 
ple are tested, they fail miserably. 
Captain Mitchell of Nostromo (he 
is, after all, a shorebound sailor) 
for all his courage and fidelity, be- 
comes, in Moser’s words, “the un- 
witting dupe of the ‘material in- 
terests’ that are destroying Cos- 
taguana”;* Winnie Verloc of The 
Secret Agent, for all her kind and 
loving nature, becomes the unwit- 
ting dupe of her husband’s nefar- 
ious activities—and must thereby 
be held partly responsible for her 
brother’s death; the titular hero of 
“Gaspar Ruiz,” for all his strength 
and good intentions, becomes the 
unwitting dupe of his wife’s heart- 
less, tyrannical schemes. 

“The Secret Sharer” is the first 
story in which Conrad savagely at- 
tacks the bourgeois upon ship deck. 
The dupe and bungler frequently 
appear in The Nigger of the “Nar- 
cissus,” “Youth,” and Typhoon, but 
in those works Conrad is so con- 
cerned with establishing the super- 
iority of sea life over shore life 
that he remains at most amused 
over the stolidity of his Bakers, 
Beards and MacWhirrs. That he is 
far less amused by the ships’ offi- 


™We find,” Moser says, “in the background of 
the early novels a vaguely defined group of people 
who appear to be secure only because they have 
never been tested. These are the stupid citizens of 
the sepulchral city of ‘Heart of Darkness,’ the 
bovine Swiss of Under Western Eyes, MacWhirr’s 
and Jim’s families, safe and sound back in Eng- 
land . . . The imperceptive, untested character is 
really as reprehensible to the early Conrad as his 
corrupt and comic villains.” (Moser, pp. 27-28.) 

®Ibid., p. 19. 
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cers of “The Secret Sharer” pos- 
sibly results from his increasing im- 
patience with human stupidity in 
the intervening years. For one 
thing, his letters during the period 
1902-1909 reveal his increasing an- 
noyance with most of the critics 
of his work. He more than ever 
found himself being considered a 
spinner of sea yarns, an exotic 
romancer, and a Kipling of the 
Malay Archipelago. For another 
thing, during the writing of Nos- 
tromo, The Secret Agent, and most 
of the stories in A Set of Six, Con- 
rad apparently came to understand 
that unthinking man can help only 
to destroy society, never to deliver 
it. However it came about, “The 
Secret Sharer” is the most pessi- 


mistic sea story Conrad ever wrote. 
With the exception of Leggatt and 
the narrator, there is not one sym- 


pathetic seaman in all of the story’s 
pages. Like James’s stories of mis- 
understood artists and Faulkner’s 
novels of fallen patricians, “The 
Secret Sharer” is militantly pro-in- 
tellectual. 

Let us observe the bourgeoisie 
more closely. The first thing we 
notice about them is that they are 
caricatures rather than character- 
izations. Again, as in Typhoon, the 
influence of Dickens is strongly in 
evidence. In delineating each of 
these characters, Conrad sacrifices 
the fullblown figure for the detail. 
The narrator repeatedly refers to 
his first mate’s whiskers, frequently 
neglecting to mention the man be- 
hind them at all. In like manner, 
he several times refers to the trem- 
bling lip of his young second mate, 
the wide eyes of his steward, and 
the mumbling delivery of the Se- 
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phora skipper. Even Leggatt refers 
to the old judge on shore in terms 
of his wig. Further, the narrator 
puts tag lines into the mouths of 
both the first mate and steward— 
“Bless my soul, sir, you don’t say 
so” and “Beg pardon, sir.” 

In themselves, these caricatures 
are inferior to most of Dickens’ 
caricatures. None of Conrad’s 
bourgeoisie are nearly as humor- 
ously or as vitally conceived as 
Dickens’ Gradgrind, Turveydrop, 
Jefferson Brick, Captain Cuttle, or 
Veneering. (Of course, none can 
approach MacWhirr either.) Con- 
rad’s caricatures are, however, more 
thematically significant than Dick- 
ens’ caricatures. They are, in fact, 
doubly significant. The trembling 
whiskers and lips, the saucer-like 
eyes, and the mumbling delivery 
of Conrad’s bourgeois seamen — 
these images in themselves suggest 
cowardice and ignorance: moral 
and intellectual fragmentariness. 
Also suggesting fragmentariness is 
the fragmentary nature of the im- 
ages. As mere pieces of men the 
bourgeois seamen are presented i 
pieces. 

The key images of the bourgeois 
conspiracy are wide-eyed, quiver- 
ing faces and huddled, nodding 
heads. Constantly we see the stolid 
officers and men of the narrator’s 
ship falling back in amazement be- 
fore one or another of their young 
captain’s heresies. Repeatedly, the 
chief mate’s eyes grow round, his 
whiskers tremble, and he stammers 
breathlessly, “Bless my soul, sir! 
You don’t say so!” The lower lip 
of the second mate visibly quivers 
almost every time the narrator ad- 
dresses him. The eyes of the crew, 
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like the eyes of the helmsman, ex- 
hibit an “unusual roundness” when- 
ever the narrator appears before 
them. And the “pale-faced stew- 
ard,” who frequently has business 
in the narrator’s cabin, several 
times leaps backwards before his 
frightening captain — eyes wide, 
mouth agape. The seaman aboard 
the Sephora react in like manner 
to the heresies of Leggatt. At the 
sight of the man Leggatt has 
killed they and their captain run 
“screaming” about the deck “like 
a lot of lunatics.” The captain 
trembles “like a leaf” when he con- 
verses with Leggatt. And both cap- 
tain and men constantly wear sick 
expressions when they confront 
their “criminal” shipmate. “To see 
some of their faces you’d have 
thought they were afraid I’d go 
about at night strangling people.” 


After recoiling in surprise, the 
startled men of the narrator’s ship 
generally gather in groups to dis- 
cuss the latest heresy of their cap- 
tain. The following is typical: 


Directly I put my head out of the com- 
panion I saw the group of my two offi- 
cers, the second mate barefooted, the chief 
mate in long india-rubber boots, near the 
break of the poop, and the steward half- 
way down the poop ladder talking to 
them eagerly. He happened to catch sight 
of me and dived, the second ran down 
on the main deck shouting some order 
or other, and the chief mate came to meet 
me, touching his cap.® 


We can well imagine what kind 
of huddled, nodding conspiracies 
took place outside the locked doors 
of the cabin in which Leggatt was 
confined after the killing. Consid- 


ering the malicious natures of the 
*Ibid., p. 113. 
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old second mate and steward—the 
“two chaps [who] ran the 
ship”—the schoolteacherish wife of 
the captain (with her “brand of 
Cain” ideas about Leggatt), the 
captain himself, and his men, these 
conspiratorial huddles were prob- 
ably both numerous and keenly en- 
gaged in. 

The aristocrats in the world of 
“The Secret Sharer” are much 
more attractive than the _ bour- 
geoisie. Leggatt, the fugitive, is one 
of the most heroic characters in 
Conrad; and that circumstance is 
of course hugely ironic in that 
Leggatt, acording to civil law, is 
a criminal, “with the mark of Cain 
on his brow.” Like Dostoievski’s 
Myshkin he is an immensely para- 
doxical figure—the only bright 
man in a world of idiocy — or, 
better, the only just man in a world 
of injustice. In the world of “The 
Secret Sharer” Leggatt is the natur- 
al aristocrat—the one man who not 
only understands the perils sur- 
rounding his fellow men, but who 
actively protects his fellow men 
from those perils. By setting the 
reefed foresail of the Sephora 
during a tremendous gale when 
his captain was too paralyzed 
by fear to give the order, Leggatt 
reveals himself as a born leader 
of men—responsible and actively 
courageous. 

It might of course be argued, in 
the spirit of the cynical older 
speaker in What Is Man? by Mark 
Twain, that Leggatt—even though 
preserving society momentarily 
from the encroachments of chaos 
—was motivated like all heroes by 
selfishness rather than selflessness. 
And to a certain extent this is true. 
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Throughout his works, Conrad 
seems to hold in suspect any fine 
or noble action. At least he leaves 
us in question as to the purity of 
his heroes’ motives. Thus Marlow 
constantly questions the sincerity of 
Jim, the western teacher of lan- 
guages the sincerity of Razumov, 
and an omniscient Conrad the sin- 
cerity of Heyst and several other 
pseudo-chivalric heroes of the late 
novels and stories. Leggatt, it might 
reasonably be argued, acted as any 
animal would act: set the foresail 
only to save himself from drown- 
ing and swam to the narrator’s ship 
only to save himself from hanging. 

The entire truth is a little more 
complex. Leggatt is as conscientious 
and responsible as man can be in 
Conrad. Having, like young Jim, 
been brought up in two institutions 
—the parsonage and the maritime 
training school for officers—which 
teach, among other things, man’s 
responsibility to man, Leggatt is 
considerably bothered by the fact 
that he has killed a man. So much 
so, that he is constantly talking 
about the “ugly business’ to the 
narrator — not because Leggatt 
(like Jim in his talks with Mar- 
low) is seeking justification (he 
is convinced of the justice of his 
act), but because he feels bad about 
having taken the life of a human 
being, whatever sort of ruffian the 
fellow was. He tells the captain 
that while a cabin prisoner aboard 
the Sephora, he refused to smash 
the door of his cabin to save him- 
self, because he feared that if he 
did he might have to kill someone 
else—and he did “not want any 
of that.” 

Another mark of Leggatt’s hu- 
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manity is his immense loneliness. 
He is a man who longs for friend- 
ship and understanding. Aboard the 
Sephora he was friendless, even be- 
fore the killing. Everyone aboard 
was, like Archbold, a “plain man.” 
When Leggatt tells of finding the 
narrator’s ship’s ladder after spend- 
ing hours in the sea, we almost 
feel he has swum all that way 
merely to talk to another human 
being: 


“When I saw a man’s head looking over 
I thought I would swim away presently 
and leave him shouting—in whatever 
language it was. I didn’t mind being 
looked at. I—I liked it. And then you 
speaking to me so quietly—as if you 
had expected me—made me hold on a 
little longer. It had been a confounded 
lonely time—I don’t mean while swim- 
ming. I was glad to talk a little to some- 
body that didn’t belong to the Sephora... 
I don’t know—I wanted to be seen, to 
talk with somebody, before I went on. 
I don’t know what I would have said... 
‘Fine night, isn’t it’ or something of the 
sort.””1° 


Though Leggatt does not seek 
justification for his deed, he does 
require understanding. Thus, when 
he realizes the narrator does under- 
stand him “thoroughly,” their re- 
lationship appears to Leggatt “very 
wonderful.” It seems so wonderful, 
in fact, that he does not wish to 
profane it by accepting, before his 
departure, the money his friend of- 
fers him. It is difficult to believe 
that any “homicidal ruffian” could 
feel about another as Leggatt feels 
about the narrator. Consider the 
narrator’s account of their last mo- 
ments together: “Our eyes met; 
several seconds elapsed, till, our 


glances still mingled, I extended my 
Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
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hand and turned the lamp out.” 
And a few moments later: “Our 
hands met gropingly, lingered 
united in a steady, motionless clasp 
for a second . . . No word was 
breathed by either of us when they 
separated.” 

These passages reveal the narra- 
tor’s admiration for Leggatt every 
bit as much as they reveal Leg- 
gatt’s admiration for the narrator. 
If we read carefully, we realize 
that, almost from the moment of 
their meeting, the narrator has ad- 
mired the fugitive. The narrator 
constantly describes Leggatt in ad- 
miring terms. Leggatt has a “strong 
soul,” “rather regular features,” a 
“smooth square forehead,” “a good 
mouth” with “white, even teeth.” 
His expression is ‘‘concentrated, 
meditative.” He is, all in all, a 
“well-knit young fellow.” And no- 
tice the flattering manner in which 
the narrator refers to him, after 
letting him off at Koh-ring, in the 
concluding sentence of the story: 


Walking to the taffrail I was in 
time to catch an evanescent glimpse of 
my white hat left behind to mark the 
spot where the secret sharer of my cabin 
and of my thoughts, as though he were 
my second self, had lowered himself into 
the water to take his punishment [the 
only just punishment for an innocent man 
being freedom]: a free man, a proud 
swimmer striking out for a new destiny. 


Such is the world of “The Se- 
cret Sharer’—a menaced commu- 
nity without a leader. Precisely how 
it acquires its leader and thus its 
hope of temporary salvation is re- 
counted in the narrator’s story. 
Having considered setting and 
characterization, let us now consid- 
er plot, and then attempt to form- 
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ulate a statement of theme. 
At the outset of the 
the narrator—‘appointed to the 
command only a fortnight be- 
fore” and “untried as yet by a 
position of the fullest responsibil- 
ity”’—is still “a stranger to him- 
self.” “I was willing to take the 
adequacy of the others for granted. 
They simply had to be equal to 
their tasks; but I wondered how 
far I should turn out faithful to 
that ideal conception of one’s own 
personality every man sets up for 
himself secretly.” His lack of con- 
fidence is most clearly revealed in 
his relationships with his fellow of- 
ficers. He constantly fears their 
criticism, several times regretting 
even giving them certain orders: 


story, 


I felt painfully that I—a stranger—was 
doing something unusual when I directed 
him [the first mate] to let all hands 
turn in without setting an anchor 
week ...* 


I asked myself whether it was wise ever to 
interfere with. the established routine of 
duties even from the kindest of motives. 
My action might have made me appear 
eccentric.}” 


Precisely how does this shy and 
diffident young captain gain the 
confidence required for his “long 
and arduous enterprise”? The an- 
swer is obvious. He comes to know 
Leggatt and to learn from him that 
to be a responsible commander he 
must, like Leggatt, become a man 
willing to act according to his con- 
victions. 

It is not difficult for him to be- 
come like Leggatt (that is, once he 
has “understood” the  fugitive’s 


“Ibid., p. 95. 
*Ibid., p. 97. 
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story “from first to last”), for his 
“secret self” and Leggatt are iden- 
tical. In the words of R. W. Stall- 
man, Leggatt is “the embodiment 
of the Captain’s moral conscious- 
ness. His appearance answers the 
Captain’s question — ‘I wondered 
how far I should turn out faith- 
ful to that ideal conception of one’s 
own personality every man sets up 
for himself secretly.’ ””* 

The narrator becomes aware of 
Leggatt’s strong resemblance to 
himself from almost the moment 
of their meeting. At first he no- 
tices only material resemblances: 
their looking somewhat alike, their 
standing in identical attitudes, their 
wearing identical clothing, their 
having been graduated from the 
same training school for maritime 
officers. He soon recognizes, how- 
ever, that the resemblance is more 
profound. In spite of the fact that 
Leggatt was only first mate of the 
Sephora, the narrator gradually dis- 
covers that Leggatt was regarded 
by his shipmates in much the same 
way the narrator is regarded by his 
shipmates—as something of an ec- 
centric intellectual not to be 
trusted. 

Quite naturally, he listens with 
a sympathetic ear to Leggatt’s 
“sufficiently fierce story,” and 
the story adds tinder to the 
“secret partnership” which is be- 
ginning to blaze between the two 
officers. Leggatt does not have 
to finish justifying his “criminal” 
deed. “I needed no more,” the nar- 
rator claims. “I saw it all going 
on as though I were myself inside 


that other sleeping-suit.” He rec- 

Analysis of “The Secret Sharer” in The Art of 
Modern Fiction, ed. Ray B. West, Jr. and Robert 
Wooster Stallman (New York, 1949), pp. 493-494. 
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ognizes immediately that his “dou- 
ble there was no homicidal ruf- 
fian,” and rather more gradually 
that Leggatt’s “crime” was no 
crime at all. As he is able to phrase 
it later on, the “same strung-up 
force which had given twenty-four 
men a chance, at least, for their 
lives, had, in a sort of recoil, 
crushed an unworthy mutinous ex- 
istence.” 

The narrator thereby makes a 
strong effort to protect Leggatt. 
When Archbold, the elderly com- 
mander of the Sephora, comes 
aboard looking for his homicidal 
mate, the narrator employs every 
means short of a lie—he could not 
lie, he asserts, “for psychological 
(not moral) reasons”—to protect 
his “secret sharer.” Also, he re- 
peatedly risks what little reputa- 


tion he has left on board his ship 
to keep Leggatt from the prying 
eyes of his officers and men. 

This loyalty to Leggatt drives 
the narrator to the brink of insan- 


ity; for a long time he feels 
trapped between conflicting loyal- 
ties of love and duty, of personal 
and social justice—his dilemma be- 
ing cleverly symbolized by his 
being forced to divide his time be- 
tween cabin and deck, and while 
on deck by his feeling of being “in 
two places at once.” Finally, how- 
ever, his officers and Archbold so 
offend him with their aggressive 
snooping that he takes up the 
cudgel in behalf of his “secret self.” 
He comes up on deck, gives or- 
ders, and sees that those orders are 
carried out. Certain at last that 
he is more capable to command the 
ship than his officers are, he real- 
izes he must gain their complete 
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respect and obedience if all aboard 
are going successfully to complete 
their “long and arduous enter- 
prise.” Thus when putting Leggatt 
ashore on Koh-ring, he takes his 
ship in dangerously close to the 
rocks chiefly to convince his of- 
ficers and men—“a matter of con- 
science,” he calls it—that he is go- 
ing to be boss from that day for- 
ward."* 

Then comes the action which re- 
veals precisely how much like Leg- 
gatt the narrator has become. When 
the bewhiskered first mate muti- 
nously protests the narrator’s daring 
act, the narrator grabs and shakes 
the blubbering creature. And here 
the narrator’s action is reminiscent 
of Leggatt’s during his time of 
crisis. By now Leggatt and the 
narrator are essentially the same 
man. Both have taken the advice 
Stein offers Marlow in Lord Jim: 
“A man that is born falls into a 
dream like a man who falls into 
the sea. If he tries to climb out 
into the air as inexperienced peo- 
ple endeavor to do, he drowns— 
nicht wahr? . . . No! I tell you! 
The way is to the destructive ele- 
ment submit yourself, and with ex- 
ertions of your hands and feet in 
the water make the deep, deep 
sea keep you up.””® 

The narrator realizes his salva- 
tion has been achieved shortly af- 
ter Leggatt leaves the ship and the 
hat—a symbol of his and Leggatt’s 

“7 cannot agree with Guerard that the narrator 
“is evidently compelled to take an extreme risk in 
payment for his experience” (Guerard, p. 25), or 
with Hewitt “that to exorcise his ‘other self’ he 


must run as close to disaster as possible.” (Hewitt, 
p. 76.) 


“Tord Jim, p. 214. All references to Conrad’s 
works are to the Dent Collected Edition, 10 vols., 
London, 1946-1955. 
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“secret partnership’—appears upon 
the surface of the water, “serving 
me [as Leggatt so well had served 
him] for a mark to help out the 
ignorance of my strangeness.” Out 
from under the shadow of Erebus, 
and for the first time in open 
water, he voices his newly found 
confidence: “Already the ship was 
drawing ahead. And I was alone 
with her. Nothing! No one in the 
world should stand now between 
us, throwing a shadow on the way 
of silent knowledge and mute af- 
fection, the perfect union of a 
seaman with his first command.” 

Considering the evidence of set- 
ting, characterization, and plot, the 
theme of “The Secret Sharer” 
might be stated as follows: Because 
of the dangerous and chaotic world 
in which mankind lives, it is im- 
perative that men of wisdom con- 
trol and protect the lives of their 
fellows. 

The light and shadow imagery 
of the story also suggests such a 
reading. There is little sunlight in 
the world of “The Secret Sharer.” 
The sea and sky are almost always 
etched in grays and blacks. Yet 
within this huge globe of darkness, 
the tiny riding light in the fore- 
rigging of the narrator’s ship burns 
“with a clear, untroubled, as if 
symbolic, flame, confident and 
bright in the mysterious shades of 
the night.” The captain of the 
ship, however, does not burn with 
such a flame until he meets a 
lighted man: “‘a faint flash of phos- 
phorescent light, which seemed to 
issue suddenly from the naked body 
of a man, flickered in the sleeping 
water with the elusive, silent play 
of summer lightning in a night 
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sky.” After meeting this man, who 
sits “glimmering white in the dark- 
ness” of the deck, the narrator also, 
if slowly, becomes “‘confident and 
bright.” Befriending the lighted 
man literally saves the narrator 
from the darkness of chaos, for his 
own floppy hat—a symbol of that 
befriending—‘“white on the black 
water,” saves him and his crew 
from being dashed to pieces against 
the black rocks of Koh-ring. 

The theme of the story is also 
dissolved in other story elements— 
in point of view, tone, and sym- 
bolism. Let us examine these in 
our concluding pages. 

It is interesting to note that 
“The Secret Sharer” is unique 
among Conrad’s artistic successes 
for exhibiting a minimal degree of 
distances between narrator and nar- 
rative. His best works usually ex- 
hibit, like Typhoon and The Secret 
Agent, distance imposed by an 
ironically omniscient author or, like 
“Heart of Darkness” and The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus, distance im- 
posed by a first person narrator 
looking back upon one of his early 
experiences, or, like “Il Conde” and 
Under Western Eyes, distance im- 
posed by a detached (or relatively 
detached) observer. If we consider 
each of these points of view in re- 
lation to “The Secret Sharer,” we 
shall understand the wisdom of 
Conrad’s choice. Had he chosen any 
one of those methods he would 
probably have undermined our 
sympathies with the “secret part- 
nership” and established bonds with 
the bourgeois officers and men. 
Seen from a distance, the narrator 
would certainly have appeared 
more ludicrous than heroic—dodg- 
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ing in and out of his cabin and 
wandering up and down the decks 
in his sleeping suit. Leggatt, like- 
wise, hiding in the narrator’s cab- 
in and bathroom, would probably 
have appeared more cowardly than 
courageous. By allowing the young 
captain to tell his own story, and, 
particularly, by allowing him to 
become deeply involved in his own 
story, Conrad precluded almost any 
possibility of our losing sympathy 
with the “secret partnership.” 

Only once during the entire 
story do we become aware of any 
appreciable distance between the 
time of narration and action. Dur- 
ing the recounting of Archbold’s 
visit to his ship, the narrator brings 
up the question of the latter’s 
name, and then remarks parenthet- 
ically, “it was something like Arch- 


bold—but at this distance of years 


I hardly am sure.” This token ap- 
peal to our credulity more nearly 
shocks than convinces us, for al- 
most from the outset of the story 
until that moment the action ap- 
pears to have occurred only mo- 
ments before the telling. We have, 
in fact, been so caught up in the 
Dostoievski-like intensity of the 
narrative as actually to be unaware 
of the question of narrative dis- 
tance at all. 

Tone of course inevitably de- 
rives from point of view, and is 
thus appropriate in this story. 
Whereas in “Youth” the narrator 
is sufficiently removed from his 
youthful exploits to see the comedy 
in them and thus comes to regard 
them from time to time with 
strong tinges of irony, the narrator 
of “The Secret Sharer” is too close 
to his story to be other than as 
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serious, anxious, and excited as his 
younger self was. In short, since 
his values are apparently the same 
as those of his younger self, his at- 
titudes are also. 

The structure and style of the 
story are unobstrusive, but admir- 
ably support its theme. The struc- 
ture is extremely compact and 
highly selective, thus helping to in- 
tensify our response. Also, Conrad 
seems to have known where to 
begin and conclude the narrator’s 
story. Given the story’s theme, ma- 
terial from an earlier or later stage 
in the narrator’s history would have 
been irrelevant. The style, likewise, 
is admirably economical and con- 
vincing. It is rarely onomatopoeic 
(except for the s’s of whispering 
men) or pictorially brilliant, but 
then if the style of such a dark 
and silent story were, its fabric 


would be irremediably damaged. 
The style does perform major or- 
ganic functions: through its choice 


of recurring words (“ghost,” 
“phantom,” “dream,” “sleep,” “dou- 
ble,” etc.) it helps to establish the 
nightmarish atmosphere of the 
story, and, at the same time, helps 
to erect the story’s symbolistic 
overtones. Let us examine those 
overtones in some detail. 

Until now we have been con- 
sidering “The Secret Sharer” as a 
realistic story—that is, as a story 
which does no violation to the laws 
of nature as we know them. And 
we have been right in doing so, 
for the major portion of the story 
operates on a realistic level. If we 
concluded our examination at this 
point, however, we would be miss- 
ing certain important things the 
story has to offer: in brief, its 
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symbolic overtones. These over- 
tones not only help to erect and 
sustain the story’s theme, but also 
complicate and enrich it. 

In spite of the intelligent things 
Jocelyn Baines has to say about 
“The Secret Sharer,’’® his inter- 
pretation is severely limited by his 
inability to recognize Conrad’s 
symbolic intentions. “I do not be- 
lieve,” he writes, “that Conrad in- 
tended ‘The Secret Sharer’ to be 
interpreted symbolically.” Further: 
“There is no suggestion of a trans- 
cendental relationship between Leg- 
gatt and the captain or of the 
‘double’ being a psychological man- 
ifestation of an aspect of the orig- 
inal as there is in Poe’s vulgar, 
trashy ‘Richard Wilson’ [surely, 
“William Wilson” ] or Dostoevsky’s 
obscure nightmare, ‘The Dou- 
ble.’’’* After reading these state- 
ments, one wonders whether Baines 
could have read the story very 
closely. One also wonders whether 
he has carefully considered the 
“Preface” to The Nigger of the 
Narcissus or Conrad’s letter to Bar- 
rett H. Clark in May of 1918."* 

If “The Secret Sharer” has any 
noticeable failing, in fact, it is that 
some of its symbolic overtones are 
too obvious. There are, in brief, 
too many signposts. I grow a little 
weary of constantly hearing about 
“my double,” “my other self,” “my 
secret sharer,” “my secret self,” 
“my second self,” and “my very 
own self.” I am sure all of us un- 
derstand Conrad’s point about the 
third time we hear such sentiments. 


Especially in regard to Leggatt’s not being guilty 
of murder (see Joceyln Baines, Joseph Comrad: A 
Critical Biography [New York, 1960], pp. 355-359). 

"Ibid., p. 356. 


™*See G. Jean-Aubry, II, 204-205. 
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Except for this single kind of 
obviousness, the overtones are sub- 
tle and inevitable. Leggatt is the 
“ideal conception of . . . [the nar- 
rator’s] personality . . . [the nar- 
rator] sets up for himself secretly.” 
Thus he is also the stalking id of 
the narrator’s dreams, the ghost (or 
dead spirit) of the narrator, and 
the mirrored, or true, image of 
the narrator. 

Let us examine these patterns 
one at a time. In the first pattern, 
Leggatt appears to the narrator at 
night when the narrator is attired 
in his sleeping suit. The fugitive 
(naked, like the id) rises from the 
“sleeping water” and comes aboard 
the narrator’s ship (as a thought 
often bursts the surface of con- 
sciousness). The narrator first 
clothes the fugitive in a sleeping 
suit like his own, then beds him 
down in the captain’s bunk, and 
feeds him the captain’s breakfast 
coffee all the while the ship is 
becalmed in “the sleepy gulf” of 
Siam. Finally, when the narrator 
has no longer any reason to be 
troubled by a repressed id, Leggatt 
disappears as a “faint, phosphores- 
cent flash” into the “sleeping wa- 
ter.” 

In the second pattern, Leggatt 
appears in the water as a “green- 
ish cadaverous glow”—“ghostly, 
silvery, fish-like.” And he comes 
on board to haunt the narrator’s 
troubled mind. His movements are 
“as noiseless as a ghost.” Some of 
his remarks resemble “something 
that a ghost might have said.” He 
is, the narrator ultimately recog- 
nizes, “my own grey ghost.” “Can 
it be,” he finally asks himself, ‘that 
he is not visible to other eyes than 
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mine?” And he concludes, “it was 
like being haunted.” At last, when 
the narrator’s spirit is no longer 
dead, the ghost dissolves within the 
“phantom sea.” 

In the third pattern Leggatt ini- 
tially appears as a headless body 
in the “darkling glassy shimmer” 
of the sea (as if the narrator’s 
head, exactly above, belongs on 
Leggatt’s body); a few seconds 
later the fugitive’s face is “up- 
turned exactly under” the narra- 
tor’s. Then, after Leggatt has come 
upon deck and has begun to tell his 
story, the narrator feels ‘“‘as though I 
had been faced by my own reflection 
in the depths of a sombre and im- 
mense mirror.” At other times he 
notices the fugitive’s facing him in 
identical attitudes: 


He rested a hand on the end of the sky- 
light to steady himself with, and all that 
time did not stir a limb, so far as I 
could see . 

One of my hands, too, rested on the 
end of the skylight; neither did I stir 
a limb, so far as I knew. We stood less 
than a foot from each other.'® 


And again: 


He had turned about meantime; and we, 
the two strangers in the ship, faced each 
other in identical attitudes.?° 


These symbolic overtones add 
richness to the story. Not only do 
they offer us alternate readings and 
help subject us to the narrator’s 
nightmare, they enable us better to 
understand that nightmare. The 
nightmare is guilt in the form of 
hallucination. When the guilt 


leaves, the dopplegdnger leaves. 
™Twixt Land and Sea, p. 103. 
*Ibid., p. 110. 


Only the Wild Know Freedom 


JeEssE FORBECK 


I saw a squirrel treed by a dog. 

His tail had flicked death’s nostril; I rejoiced 
to see him safe. Now he could wait 

until the dog’s dim purpose strayed 

to the first passing triviality. 


But no; he soon advanced along a branch 
and leaped out to the ground beyond the dog. 
Teeth flashed, life and death caromed and the unnerving game 


weaved onward through the wood, 


marked by the inconstant baying of the dog. 


Why, squirrel? 

The security we prize you disesteem, 
but must you spit upon it 
contemptuous of the leafy sanctuary 
no less than of the death in wait below? 
Yet even this is not the story. 

You disdained contemnation; 


to contemn is to acknowledge. 


Then I thought: “I understand this squirrel. 
It’s only the wild know freedom 

and I cannot learn it from him.” 

I went home and had my dinner, 

read a little, puttered a little 

and prepared for the next day’s work, 
not forgetting to send in the check 


for my annual hospitalization premium. 


South by Northeast 


Bass H. DEAL 


E CAME south from New 
H England in the first place 

by one of those concate- 
nations of circumstance that make 
all the old Presbyterian blood in us 
agree to predestination—because it 
wasn’t any act of his own, or de- 
sire of his own, or even any desire 
of his mother and father. His 
mother, with her fine Platt nose 
and her fine Platt china, would have 
preferred the Ivy League—anything 
in the Ivy League, but preferably 
Yale or Harvard. And of course 
there was no money for Yale or 
Harvard. Father, of course, insisted 
on Brown because that was where 
Uncle Tom Allen taught in the His- 
tory Department, so Mother was 
against Brown. 

They discussed it in the breakfast 
room, his mother pouring from the 
china coffee pot, her arm rigid and 
unyielding in the simple act of 
pouring — as it was in everything. 
She wore a black dress with a 
neat white collar and her mother’s 
brooch, and at seven in the morn- 
ing she was as alert and prepared 
and rigid as other people were at 
twelve noon or twelve midnight. 

“We could borrow the money 
from Cousin Flo,” she said. 

Father threw his napkin on the 
table. “We will not.” 

Robert Platt Houston watched 
them, knowing the outcome be- 
cause he had calculated it all him- 
self, sitting in the bar at Hank’s 
Roadhouse the first day home from 
his ill-advised and early-regretted 


stint in the Merchant Marines. He 
would have to go to college—they 
would insist on that. He had sealed 
his own fate the morning he slid 
into place at that rose-and-white 
breakfast table and said automati- 
cally, in spite of the rose china and 
cutwork cloth, “Slide the grease!” 

She would want the Ivy League, 
and Father would say it would have 
to be Brown if it was Ivy League, 
and then they would come to 
money and Mother would suggest 
a loan. Father would say, absolutely 
not, and what was wrong with Co- 
lumbia? And eventually it would 
be the South. Because that was the 
only thing left for a New Eng- 
lander who couldn’t afford a cor- 
rect school and yet had to go to 
school. Because, Mother said, ‘They 
do still have some semblance of cul- 
ture down there. Alice Carstairs 
had those lovely people up from 
Atlanta. Do you remember? And I 
believe Virginia or Chapel Hill.” 

He’d worked it out that far in 
his own mind, but it was his stub- 
bornness and something gained on 
the decks of a stinking merchant 
ship that made him insist on Ala- 
bama. He just told them he’d go 
south, but not to a school for gen- 
tlemen, because he didn’t think he 
could stand a southern gentleman. 
Those he knew about were bad 
enough. 

“That’s the one they call the 
country club of the south,” Father 
said. “I thought you were inter- 
ested in getting some sort of educa- 
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tion.” 

And of course Mother said, “Well 
—Alabama might not be too bad. 
Where is it? Montgomery? That 
would be all right. That was the 
capitol of the Confederacy, wasn’t 
it? Just so it isn’t Birmingham— 
that industrial place.” 

“Tll look it up,” Father said, 
which was what he had wanted to 
do all along, to go into the room 
where he kept his reference books 
and his college poetry anthologies 
and his shabby old Shakespeare that 
he’d read to the family years ago 
when Robert was in grammar 
school. Father had gone to Penn, 
a good enough school for a man 
who owned a car agency. 

“It’s in Tuscaloosa,” Robert said. 

“Indiana,” Mother said, and tap- 
ped the bell for Elise to bring more 
coffee. 

Father had all the books out on 
the table now, thumbing through 
them rapidly, a look of content- 
ment on his face. “It says here,” he 
said, “that the edge of the old con- 
tinental shelf is there. Right in the 
middle of the downtown district. 
Think of it. The continental shelf.” 

“T believe Christine Pullet had a 
distant cousin who had some con- 
nection with Alabama,” Mother 
said. “I’d better call her. Or was it 
Mississippi? ‘Those states are all 
down there in about the same place, 
I believe.” 

His father gave him a second- 
hand car, a coupe with a good mo- 
tor and a new set of tires, and his 
mother bought him a tennis racket. 
He forestalled the new wardrobe by 
telling her that he’d have to see 
what the weather was like down 
there before he bought clothes. 
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They all believed then that it was 
eternally hot in Alabama. He 
thought of it in terms of magnolias 
and Spanish moss . . . Robert Platt 
Houston, sitting pretty in the sun- 
shine on the edge of the continental 
shelf. 

He drove down out of Rhode 
Island on a Sunday morning in Sep- 
tember, leaving the trees to turn 
behind him like the bright ghosts 
of childhood he knew them now to 
be—down the ribbon of tourist 
highway and through the land of 
coming winter. When he hit Vir- 
ginia he began to see what he was 
looking for, a green place splashed 
with the white of two-storied 
houses, houses broader than those 
at home but looking like home all 
the same in their unyielding sense 
of rightness and belonging and 
don’t-give-a-damn. He was pre- 
pared for this. He was even pre- 
pared for the blueness of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky hills, the giants 
out of Wolfe, brooding, sultry, sad. 
What he wasn’t prepared for was 
Alabama. Because the thing he 
thought of and knew to be the 
South just wasn’t there. 

It hit him like a blight on his 
eyelids, the red clay cliffs and sticky 
black-top roads with the lonely 
solitary outposts along them: two- 
gasoline pumps against a lean-to 
store, New England church spires 
rising out of an alien and watching 
earth. That was the feeling it gave 
him: the earth watched you, the 
earth with its cotton and corn and 
weeds and gulleys, watching like the 
earth on a strange planet in a sci- 
ence-fiction story, an earth a 
strange sun fell on and that might 
spawn anything. 
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And in the middle of it, Birm- 
ingham, a monster of steel and 
steam and belching chimneys— 
noisy, industrial, sprawling—wear- 
ing a look of surprise at itself for 
being here in the middle of clay 
and strange sun, existing provision- 
ally because a people who have lost 
their old gods are quick to take up 
someone else’s, and here were the 
chimney stacks to prove it. Here 
were chimney stacks with the ve- 
randas in between. And all along 
the outskirts were the white houses 
with the old men rocking on the 
porch right in the middle of the 
four-lane highway system—because 
real-estate agents are not as invin- 
cible as one old Southern man who 
wants to sit in the sun. 

Driving past those old relics in 
the rockers, he thought for the first 
time, of the many times he was to 


think it, that it was just like home. 
And it undid him, that phrase, that 


thought—the similarity of New 
England tradition and Southern 
tradition which looked outwardly 
the same and seemed to grow 
from something basically the same, 
though it was only a similarity. 

He lost his magnolia dream quick- 
ly, but what he failed to learn was 
that the magnolias are only a sym- 
bol of something else—the soil they 
grow out of, and that the South 
that threw up the camouflage of 
a magnolia tradition for the gulli- 
ble to believe in was really hiding 
something else, something a lover 
of bare silvered elms and birches 
might come to understand as the 
scent of magnolias, something he 
would perhaps never learn to look 
at plain. 

The first day there, he went 
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down and looked at the continen- 
tal shelf, even before he got a 
room, because he felt he owed that 
to his father—for the Shakespeare 
and the second-hand coupe if noth- 
ing else. 

It wasn’t much to look at, just 
a steep hill cutting down suddenly 
past the hotel and the railway ex- 
press office. But you got a feeling 
from it. He was already beginning 
to understand that you got a feel- 
ing from almost everything here. 
You couldn’t keep yourself from 
thinking, looking down that cut 
toward the flat land on the other 
side of the river, that the ocean 
was out there. You couldn’t help 
it any more than you could keep 
from hearing the roar of it when 
you held a seashell to your ear. 
It tuned you in to history just 
standing there looking out and 
down, and he meant to write his 
father a letter about it—but he 
never did. 

His landlady was enough of what 
he had expected all right. She had 
wispy black hair and sharp eyes 
and a faded cotton dress. What he 
didn’t understand about her was 
one of the things he failed to see 
about any of them, the streak 
of basic practicality that made it 
impossible for her to be hiding a 
dead lover in an upstairs bedroom. 
He fully believed then that she was 
capable of it, for after all she had 
a drawl and a hesitant manner and 
a way of slipping the clean sheets 
into his room unseen when he 
didn’t see how the hell she man- 
aged it. He was still looking for 
something familiar, something out 
of books to point a guide-post fin- 
ger. 
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The room was remarkable enough 
in its way. It was up three 
flights of rotting outside stairs, un- 
der the eaves. And outside its gable- 
humped bedroom and kitchenette, 
perched over the side of the build- 
ing like an aviary, was a rough- 
boarded screened porch, a porch 
from which you could look down 
on the white houses with the 
painted fronts and the rotting back 
porches and the railroad, and a 
temporary fraternity house on the 
river. The room already had a 
name, ““The Crow’s Nest,” and the 
last tenant was supposed to have 
had an affair with the landlady’s 
daughter and a psychology instruc- 
tor’s wife simultaneously—and been 
thrown out by both the landlady 
and the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

At least that’s what Clint Rado- 
vich told him. Clint was the first 
student he met—it was when he 
was standing in line at registration. 
Clint wasn’t a Southerner; Clint 
was from Pittsburgh. He played end 
on the Crimson Tide, and in the 
summers he worked in an automo- 
bile plant in Detroit. “This is a 
hell of a place, boy,” he said. “But 
you come over to the College Inn 
with me after we settle this busi- 
ness, and I’ll show you some of 
the best-looking stuff you’ve ever 
laid eyes on. That’s one thing here 
that is as advertised.” 

They sat in the College Inn 
around the juke box because that 
was where the football players sat. 
Clint explained that to him too. 
The football players used the ta- 
bles around the juke and the other 
Yankees, the ones peripheral to 
them. Dixie’s football pride didn’t 
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sit in the booths with the local 
product nor in the back room with 
the intellectuals. Fraternity and so- 
rority people didn’t even come here 
at all, Clint Radovich said. 

So there was that to think about 
too. He’d passed and left the fra- 
ternity impulse and urge some- 
where back there in the Merchant 
Marines, and Mother was going to 
wonder why he didn’t have a pin 
to bring home to Ellen. For the 
first time since he’d watched the 
sign that marked the end of Rhode 
Island come into sight and into fo- 
cus, and closer and closer until it was 
gone forever, he thought of her— 
Ellen, with the blue eyes and blonde 
hair and lovely, lovely legs. And the 
two strongest hands in Christen- 
dom when they landed on his chest 
and pushed him away and she said, 
“We’re going to be married, Bob. 
We couldn’t possibly do that now.” 
Ellen, who went away to Smith 
because there wasn’t any question 
of money with the Carstairs, Ellen 
who would marry him anyway be- 
cause his mother was a Platt. 

“Why don’t the fraternity peo- 
ple come here?” he said to Rado- 
vich. 

Clint laughed. “They only trade 
it among themselves,” he - said. 
“They’re afraid some of their 
women might get hold of a mav- 
erick here.” 

So he had been recognized and 
labeled already; he was a maverick, 
one with the hired hands of the 
football team, one whose out-of- 
state fees kept the field house in 
operation, one who didn’t belong. 
The neat white-columned frater- 
nity houses weren’t for him any- 
way, not here where Ashley meant 
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a hell of a lot more than Platt. 
And he wasn’t going to belong to 
one of those laughing girls with 
the put-on drawls and the cash- 
mere sweaters that they wore even 
now in the eighty-five-degree heat 
of September. Knowing this, he 
knew too that he was a snob and 
that more of his mother’s attitudes 
had rubbed off on him than he’d 
ever realized, and that cutting it 
out wasn’t going to be easy at all. 

It took him a good year and a 
disappointing Christmas vacation at 
home to start to do it. Because he 
went to class and sat in the Inn 
with Radovich and a guy named 
Barlow Black from Boston who 
was Boston-Irish — or why else 
would he be in Alabama? And he 
dated a girl from New York who 
was named Levy, and another one 
from Boston: who was Irish, be- 
cause if he wasn’t going to be 
a Southern Gentleman he might as 
well stick with his own kind. He 
was defensive and belligerent, and 
he knew it, but it got him through 
the first year in that land where 
the damned sun shone one day and 
sent you out in shirt sleeves and 
then during the night the ther- 
mometer would go down to twenty 
and the frost would form in the 
unheated room you were sleeping 
in. 
What finally happened was that 
he went home one time too many. 
He’d meant to spend the summer 
at home, working with his father 
at the agency. He thought that 
maybe he and his father could sit 
on the porch at night, and that 
then he would tell him about the 
continental shelf. Tell him and ask 
him, maybe, about what it was 
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that brooded in the South—what 
it was he still hadn’t found or 
named or understood for one mo- 
ment, that feeling of being 
watched that could assail him even 
sitting high above it all in the 
Crow’s Nest, a feeling that had 
nothing to do with magnolias or 
Spanish moss, or pretty girls. 

But he never got to sit on the 
porch with his father. He didn’t 
stay there long enough for that, 
because on his first night home, 
Ellen, in a pink dress with a rib- 
bon in her hair, said she thought 
it was time they belonged to each 
other. She said it like she was pre- 
paring a formula for biology lab, 
the rest of it was like that too— 
neat, prescribed, and even rather 
pretty, but with about as much 
feeling as he might have found in 
one of those mermaids that old 
Jake Simmons, who strung fish nets 
up at the camp where they went 
summers, was always claiming to 
have seen. 

So he went back to school. He 
got in that coupe and went for 
Alabama where maybe something 
had gotten into his blood after all. 
He didn’t want the snow maiden, 
and if that was out of character 
for Robert Houston, who was half 
a Platt, then maybe he was a 
changeling. He drove the car with- 
out stopping, drinking coffee and 
taking benzedrine. He climbed into 
the Crow’s Nest through the win- 
dow at two in the morning, be- 
cause he didn’t have the key, and 
he slept for two whole days. 

So June stole his insularity, be- 
cause summer school was not for 
the Yankees. In June the Yankees 
went back into Yankee land, to 
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their jobs and women and moth- 
ers, and shut the door on the good 
old Southland. They left it to the 
natives, and to Robert Houston, a 
stranger from stranger land. 


William Fisk Ashley III had the 
distinction of having quit the KA’s. 
He had moved out, bag and bag- 
gage, when the chapter president 
had questioned his taking dates up- 
stairs when there were perfectly 
good places to take dates on the 
lower premises. William Fisk Ash- 
ley had said, ‘““Take your pin.” He 
could afford to. He also had the 
distinction of having turned down 
the Dekes because he didn’t like 
their parking lot. 

Bob met him at Jack’s, that long 
white barn set desolately in the 
middle of no man’s land between 
the University and the state liquor 
store in Eutaw—that long bare- 
boarded barn with the scarred 
booths and tables and the stacks of 
beer cases which were its only sta- 
ple. He sat in Jack’s a lot this 
June, watching the day end with 
its dying sun and purple brooding, 
watching the lights come on over 
the scarred wood, and the few 
stragglers begin to come in from 
afternoon labs. Jack’s was dead in 
the daytime, but came to life with 
the turning on of lights, like a 
carnival or movie theatre. But he 
liked it best during the day. He 
liked to cut class—he could afford to 
because being a maverick he made 
good grades—and there he would 
sit with Jack, Jack leaning on the 
counter in his white shirt sleeves, 
waiting for evening—the southern 
evening that crept sullenly into the 
sky with no hint of breeze or fresh- 
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ness and with only a darkening 
and dying in the west. 

And here out of the west came 
W. F. Ashley in his white shoes 
and dark blue pants and neatly 
striped shirt. He came in the door 
with the evening and the turning on 
of lights. “Hi, Jack,” he said. “Set 
"em up in the back alley.” And 
then because Bob Houston was the 
only thing with breath on this side 
of the counter he said, “Well hello, 
Houston. What the hell are you 
doing here in the middle of our 
summer? Don’t you long for the 
frigid North? Are you sure life 
isn’t passing you by?” 

“Have a brew,” Bob said. He 
said it because suddenly evening 
had robbed him of his defensive- 
ness and his belligerence, his cling- 
ing to his own maladjusted sane- 
ness. He’d just as soon sip beer with 
Ashley as not. In fact, he found he 
might even want to; maybe that, 
after all, was the answer to what 
he kept hunting for here in the 
oaks and clay. 

“Where you living?” 

“The Crow’s Nest.” 

“God. Mac’s old place. Do the 
ghosts chase you nights?” 

“It’s more like cockroaches,” he 
said. 

Bill Ashley laughed. “It’s a good 
place,” he said. “The landlady don’t 
give a damn what goes up the 
steps—long as it isn’t her daugh- 
ter.” 

“Then all that story’s true?” Bob 
said. He felt drained, separated, a 
part of the night coming on out- 
side—not R. P. Houston, late of 
Rhode Island, far from home. 

“About Mac? Hell yes. He was 
racking ’em up all over the joint. 


Ashley said. 
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Then everybody landed on him at 
once: Dean of Men, Psych depart- 
ment, landlady, and Dean of Wom- 
en. Ah well . . .” He sipped his 
beer. “He went to Florida.” 

“I don’t have a roommate now,” 
Bob said. “Just me in the Crow’s 
Nest — far from the madding 
crowd.” 

“T don’t either,” Bill Ashley said. 
“Why don’t we share it? Half and 
half. I haven’t had a place to take 
my girl for two semesters.” 

So here it came — into the soli- 
tude of evening — the Southern 
Gentleman. He’d had a half-dozen 
beers by now, and he didn’t much 
give a damn any more. The old 
matter of pride didn’t seem to 
matter, not in Jack’s on a June 
afternoon turned night. 

“Sure, buddy,” he said. “I guess 
that’s the way the ball bounces.” 

“What you talking about, chum?” 
Bill Ashley said. 

“Ashley,” he said slowly, reach- 
ing for his bottle of beer, “have 
you ever gone down and looked 
at that continental shelf?” 

“You’re tight,” Bill said. “If 
you'll just hold on a minute I'll 
join you.” 


He thought about writing his 
mother a letter about it, how he 
had a roommate who was an Ash- 
ley I1I—she’d know who that was. 
She’d call that woman with the 
tenuous connection to Alabama, or 
was it Mississippi, and she’d know. 
He thought too of writing his fa- 
ther about the stories Bill Ashley 
knew and told, those stories of 
Ashley’s and the stories of all the 
others like him, the hard-drinking, 
easy-living crew that filled the 
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apartment now on week ends, or 
on school nights, or any other 
time — those endless stories, the 
talking, talking that sprouted some- 
how out of that same earth that 
hid the sultry Southern secret, 
that sound of soft-voiced stor- 
ies in the dark. But he didn’t do 
that either, because he didn’t write 
home much at all any more. 

He got to know Bill’s girl and 
she surprised him. She was only 
a soft-voiced Ellen—Ellen of the 
lovely legs. She smiled and talked 
and told her stories too, but she 
was Ellen all right. She would 
probably marry Bill, next year or 
the next. And if not Bill then 
someone very like him. And she 
would live in a new house on a 
good street and belong to the 
Country Club. 

So he quit searching among 
women, until he found that he 
was watching this one in the Col- 
lege Inn. He’d seen her around ever 
since the first week he’d come here, 
but he hadn’t watched her. He 
watched her now because Bill Ash- 
ley had opened something in him 
to the southern air, and she walked 
into the space quickened by it. 

She wasn’t pretty, not in that 
soft pink-and-white way most of 
them were, but she had the other, 
the haughty “here-I-am” look that 
Bill Ashley carried with him, a look 
that reminded him still of those 
Cape Codders with their nets and 
cluttered stores, invincible to the 
flotsam of floaters that subsidized 
their lives without ever altering 
them. 

She had that all right, and a body 
like a Greek nymph, and Ellen’s 
lovely legs, because he guessed he’d 
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be a leg man all his life. Ellen had 
left that mark on him anyway. 
Her name was Carrie Reed, and 
he didn’t like her. He’d even met 
her once at Jack’s. In the summer 
everyone sooner or later met every- 
one else. It was old-home week at 
the Country Club of the South in 
summer. And here was R. P. Hous- 
ton in the inner circle of Bill Ash- 
ley’s charm. He didn’t like her, 
because she didn’t fit any place he 
could name. She drank beer like 
a stevedore, never once losing one 
ounce of that haughty composure, 
and she flitted from group to 


group as though no idea could hold 
her. One week he’d see her sitting 
with the drama crowd, the long- 
haired boys with the limp wrists, 
laughing with them over a cup of 
tepid tea. But it was just as likely 
to be a week-ending Deke, escort- 


ing her into a brand-new Cadillac 
while she fussed with pinning on 
a corsage. And then, as if she 
hadn’t given him enough, he’d see 
her drinking coffee and reading lit 
with one of the pay-as-you-go- 
boys, a poor but proud one who 
was working his way through 
school on the alternate plan. 

So finally he came to it. “What 
is it with that one?” he asked Bill. 

“Carrie? She’s a good kid,” Bill 
said. Which was the answer and 
endorsement complete from Bill. 

“T take it that means she’s Old 
South,” Bob said. 

“It does. But she doesn’t have 
any money.” 

“Is that supposed to scare me 
off?” he said. He hadn’t known 
until that moment how vulnerable 
he still was, how much there was 
still left in him of anger. 
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“T didn’t mean that,” Bill said. 

“You meant it.” 

Bill shrugged, the casual small 
gesture of dismissal. ““No I didn’t. 
It doesn’t matter that much to us, 
you see. Do you want a date with 
her?” 

“Tl get my own date,” he said. 
It was little enough for him to say 
in the face of this eternal victory 
they practiced on him with their 
little words. 

He wondered afterward if he 
ever would have asked her if he 
hadn’t been forced into it, pushed 
by circumstance and the unassail- 
able superiority of Bill Ashley. He 
didn’t think he would have. He 
didn’t think he liked her. He really 
didn’t think he did... 

It was raining, one of those slow 
dismal weekend-weekout rains the 
town was famous for. She came 
into the Inn, in an old brown rain- 
coat that didn’t even keep the rain 
off any more, and he let himself 
look at her like he’d been wanting 
to look at her, straight in the face 
and not around a post or across 
a sea of faces. She stopped and said, 
“Hello, Bob?” with just enough of 
a question to make him defensive, 
so that he stood up suddenly and 
said, “Sit down. Ill get us a cup 
of coffee.” And she sat down, prob- 
ably for the first time, in a chair 
by the juke box and took a 
crumpled pack of cigarettes out of 
her pocket and lit one before he 
could flick his lighter. And that 
put him on the defensive too. 

So it started and nothing could 
have stopped it after that. He 
thought about it a lot afterwards— 
whether there was some place be- 
tween there and the end when he 
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could have stopped it, but there 
wasn’t. It had to run its course 
like a fever, and he’d never had 
a chance, not from the time Uncle 
Tom Allen went to teach at Brown. 

They went from there to Jack’s 
and sat in the gloom of rain-dark- 
ened, beer-smelling closeness. And 
after they’d talked about Woon- 
socket and Montgomery and high 
school and grammar school and Bill 
Ashley and every professor in the 
Arts and Sciences department, they 
had to stop talking for a minute 
and look at each other, and she 
got up and said she’d have to phone 
somebody to sign her out. 

She didn’t ask him if they were 
going back; she just telephoned. 
And once, on the way home, re- 
citing “This Is My Beloved” and 
smelling her perfume that was 


Song Of India—he asked her the 


name of it, and she told him— 
he thought that maybe they’d have 
a wreck. But they didn’t. 

He took her right on back to 
the dorm that night. But he made 
a date for Saturday, and when he 
made it he tried very hard not 
to let himself know that Bill was 
going to be out of town that week 
end. 

He picked her up at the drama 
building where she’d been to try- 
outs with one of her arty friends. 
She was standing under the bulle- 
tin board in a red dress, smoking a 
cigarette. He stood outside for a 
moment looking through the glass- 
topped door at her, watching the 
way her wrist moved to lift the 
cigarette to her mouth, and he al- 
most turned and went away. But 
he didn’t. 

He said, “Where would you like 
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to go?” 

And she said, “I could use a 
drink.” 

He swallowed and said, “I’ve got 
a fifth in my room.” 

But she only said, “All right,” 
and went in front of him to the 
car, climbed in front of him up 
the three flights of steps, and sat 
down on the one decent chair in 
the room and said, “With water, 
please.” 

The terrible thing was, of course, 
that he loved her. He started to 
love her the minute he asked her 
to go to Jack’s, and he knew as 
they talked and talked about poe- 
try and he dredged in his mind 
for all the remnants in those tat- 
tered anthologies of his father’s, 
that he was going to tell her so 
in just any moment now, and it 
wasn’t right or fair or even possible. 

So he found out what was un- 
der the magnolias, and it got him 
like he’d been waiting for it to 
get him since he first saw that 
watching earth. She was everything 
he loved and everything he hated, 
and she loved him like he never 
believed anybody got loved, be- 
cause nobody in Rhode Island had 
ever even hinted at anything like 
it to him. 

Once, as he was lying on a 
blanket in a scope of pines, feeling 
the still-warm earth against him, 
watching the stars, she said, ‘““They 
make me feel so insignificant.” And 
he said, “That’s funny. They make 
me feel like God. I could reach up 
one hand now and erase them all.” 
Because that’s what she did to him 
—made him God. And no Platt 
ever wanted that. Creation is too 
chaotic; the Platts have to live in 
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a finished world. 

She was going to marry him. It 
was settled and final. She’d talked 
her family into it somehow, and 
he let her. Because no man can 
stop being God in the midst of 
creation. He has to wait for Sun- 
day, and with Carrie there didn’t 
seem to be any getting past Sat- 
urday night. 

Bill gave a party for them in 
the Crow’s Nest where everybody 
got drunk and made too much 
noise, and took turns being sick 
in the bathroom. Carrie sat cross- 
legged on the bed and watched 
them. She was drinking beer, just 
sitting there drinking beer and 
watching him. So he got drunk 
too, drunker than he could ever 
remember being, so drunk that he 
took her onto the porch and 


started telling her how he wanted 


to get sons with her. And _ she 
still watched him, cool and sober 
and level-eyed, until all at once 
she started to cry. 

She was still sitting there cry- 
ing when he passed out, the tears 
falling out of her eyes silently, her 
hands holding a warm beer can, 
her bare feet—because Carrie al- 
ways kicked her shoes off—on the 
rough floor boards of the only 
place in the South where you could 
get up over the earth and look 
down on it. 

She knew. She knew before he 
did, being part of this place and 
born of it; she knew like that sulky 
sleeping dirt out there. She knew 
that as soon as he officially had 
her he would start letting her go, 
that when he told her he wanted 
to get sons with her it was over. 
Because if he ever once let go that 
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far there wouldn’t be any Robert 
Houston any more—no calm quiet 
birch lover, no proud transgressor, 
only the universal atom-making 
male. 

And he didn’t even have the guts 
to do it right, to break it clean 
and quick without the scars. He 
let it go in little ways and words. 
He let it scar them both for the 
rest of time. 

At the end of summer school 
he had a letter from his father. 
He was coming to Florida to make 
plans for opening a branch agency 
there. He told Carrie that he was 
going down to see him and that 
he hoped they’d let him manage it. 
He told her they could get married 
now if it worked out right, and 
he let her let him go pretending 
they both believed in it. 

On a bright day with the fall 
coming, he got in the car and 
drove down through the red clay 
hills to the sand and sea where his 
father was staying in a glass house 
on the beach. And there in the 
glass and chrome and glare of a 
Florida motel his father betrayed 
him, betrayed him in the way he’d 
always known he would. He gave 
him the agency outright. He said, 
“Marry her, Bobby. Take it now. 
It’s never offered like this more 
than once.” 

He’d stared at the dispenser of 
Shakespeare and second-hand autos, 
the voice of childhood authority 
and love, and then said the thing 
he had to say, and that he’d hoped, 
without believing in the hope, his 
father’s refusal would save him 
from. “I don’t want it.” 

His father sighed and got up to 
mix a drink. “Don’t forget, son,” 
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he said from the bar in the win- 
dow, “I did the very best I could.” 


She was waiting for him in the 
College Inn. He sat down and 
shook his head at her, and that 
was her chance to break it clean, 
but she didn’t either. She looked 
back at him and said, “I didn’t 
think they’d let you do it.” 

So it went on then for a whole 
semester more, and it turned to 
fights and tears and all the ordi- 
nary things. 

And he never got even a decent 
memory out of it, unless it was 
that one moment of feeling like 
he could erase the stars, because, 
watching her from his vantage 
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point back at the juke-box table 
with Barlow Black from Boston 
and an Irish girl from Pennsylvan- 
ia, he learned to see her through 
the age-old eye of a stranger, and 
after a while he didn’t like even 
to hear her laugh. 

The day that Black said, watch- 
ing her come in with one of the 
prettiest of the drama males, “You 
reckon that gal’s lesbie?” and he 
said, “I don’t know,” he stopped 
going down town any more. Be- 
cause there are some things you 
don’t take with you when you go 
to stand on the edge of what used 
to be the ocean. It takes a sort of 
courage to look down from the 
continental shelf. 


Repentant Peter 


RALPH ROBIN 


The Greek made you out of darkness and light. 


(Repentant Peter, what did you repent?) 


The Nazarene did not choose to give you second sight. 


(Repentant Peter, what did you repent?) 


I wonder if that romantical impractical joker 


(Repentant Peter, what did you repent?) 


Gauguin ever wished that again he was a broker. 


(Repentant Peter, what did you repent?) 


Mr. Robin, I kneeled then and my soul spun with the wish 


To be once again a fisher after fish. 


The Whip 


Lois ALDERMAN 


URIEL TOOK §ssand- 
wiches out to the back 
yard where Garwood, her 


fifteen year old boy, was sunning 
himself instead of cutting the grass. 

“Lunch, you lazy boy,” she said. 

He grinned. “Don’t talk to me 
like that or I'll call the officers at 
Juvenile.” 

“Well, should I, or should I not?” 
she asked, making herself comfort- 
able in a plastic chair. “Your father 
says I ought to mind my own 
business.” 

She glanced into the next yard, 
where, beyond the wire fence, two 
little girls were playing. 

Garwood sat up and helped him- 


self to a sandwich. “While you’re 
holding be-kind-to-kids-week,” he 
said, “are you going to open my 
coke?” 

“No, you’re going to open mine.” 
She handed him the bottle opener 


and waved to the children. 
“They’re so adorable. I love little 
Linda. Every time I see her I could 
hug her. And to think that any- 
body’d want to beat her with a long 
black whip!” 

“You mean you didn’t beat me 
when I was six years old?” 

“Indeed I did not!” 

The house next door was a du- 
plex. Muriel had watched the 
Savinos move in a month before. 
Both the families were named 
Savino, as the fathers were brothers. 
The two little girls, first cousins, 
had been entranced with the mov- 
ing men, and with the new neigh- 


bors. They had stood about in clean 
play-clothes, one with wavy light 
brown hair, one with very curly 
dark brown hair, asking questions. 

The questions had continued 
later, of course. Linda came to the 
fence now. Her hair was tied back 
in a curly pony tail. She gripped 
the wire with her small sun- 
browned hands, kicking at it with 
a blunt-toed shoe. 

“Are you having your lunch?” 
she asked. “It is good?” 

“Yes. Are you and Ellen having 
a nice time?” 

“Yes,” Linda said doubtfully. 

She wasn’t a happy child. Some- 
times Ellen, who was the older by a 
few months, could charm her into 
laughing, or even into jumping 
with delight. But mostly Linda was 
serious, playing tenderly with her 
doll, whispering to it, playing she 
was its “Mommy.” 

Her favorite game with Ellen 
was, “I’ll-be-your-mommy.” They’d 
spread a blanket on the grass and 
lie down together for the pretended 
afternoon nap, Linda, as the 
“mommy” stroking Ellen’s wavy 
hair. 

If Mrs. Savino called Linda for 
the real afternoon nap the call 
would go unheeded. The voice from 
the house would grow louder, and 
finally Mrs. Savino would come 
and snatch Linda inside. 

Twice Mrs. Savino had come out 
with the long whip and slashed at 
Linda’s legs and arms and hands. 
Linda had shrieked with terror and 
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run from the whip, shaking her 
hands to free them of the pain, 
hugging her body to protect it 
from the coiling whip. And later, 
through the fence, Muriel had ex- 
amined the small arms and _ legs 
for marks. 

There had been red marks and 
welts and bruises. Of course chil- 
dren always had bruises and cuts 
and scratches... 

After each beating Linda had 
been truculent, shouting at the door 
if she found it locked, ““Open this 
door, Mommy! I want to come in! 
I want to come in now!” And she 
had left things scattered about the 
yard, seeming to know that her 
mother would finally pick them up. 
There would be a deck of cards 
strewn over the grass, an old pottie 
chair turned upside down, a tri- 
cycle on its side, small discarded 
sandals, and, in the flower bed, bits 
of a plastic tea set. 

Ellen’s mother, very different 
from Linda’s mother, was gentle 
and kind, but never picked up the 
children’s things. “Pick up your 
toys,” she’d say. “It’s time to go in.” 
She’d wait patiently, and the chil- 
dren would wander about the yard, 
gathering up the things they had 
abandoned... 


Garwood reached for another 
sandwich. “Very good,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Perhaps they'll give you the 
strength to get the mower out,” 
Muriel said. 

“You’re a cruel mother. You 
don’t beat me, you work me half 
to death. But I suppose you love 
me, in your way.” He laughed. 

That evening Muriel heard Linda 
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raising the usual fuss about going 
to bed. Mrs. Savino’s voice at first 
tried to quiet her, then rose to a 
furious pitch. 

““No, no, Mommy!” 
screained “‘No, no!” 

Muriel went to the window. She 
could see into the Savino’s house. 
Linda was running down the hall, 
running from the black whip. Then 
she was trapped against a door and 
Mrs. Savino was raising her arm. 

“[ hate you, I hate you!” Linda 
screamed. “I hope you die!” 

Muriel closed her eyes. She heard 
the whip striking the wood. She felt 
it striking the soft flesh, as if it 
were her own flesh that was struck. 

She went into the library and sat 
down at the telephone table. On 
the first page of her address book, 
under emergency telephone num- 
bers, she had written, “Police, Juve- 
nile,” and the telephone number. 

What would she say to the po- 
lice? That the woman next door 
was beating her child unmercifully? 

She stared at the phone and her 
hands, holding the book, trembled. 
Was she afraid to call the police? 
Was she afraid of Mrs. Savino and 
the whip? She listened. It was quiet 
next door now. She could imagine 
Linda asleep in her clean little bed. 

Everything in the duplex must 
be very clean. Both the little girls 
were always neatly and cleanly 
dressed, and Linda’s mother washed 
as if she were washing away all evil. 
Wearing her bathing suit she’d 
come out to the lines to take clothes 
in and replace them with others. 
Her figure was a mature version of 
Linda’s tiny feminine one, and she 
had the same smooth skin, burned 
to a rich brown. But her face was 


Linda 


THE WHIP 


hard and old and expressionless. It 
looked as if it had been cast from 
a substance that had never had any 
more life than stone. 

The next day when Muriel went 
out into the yard at noon time Ellen 
was playing by herself. Garwood 
had gone to the beach and Muriel 
sat down to eat her lunch alone. 

“T beat my dolly,” Ellen called 
out chattily. “I broke her arm.” 

Muriel abandoned her sandwich 
and cake and went to the fence. 

Ellen held up a doll with a dan- 
gling arm. “See?” she said. She was 
bad. She wouldn’t go to bed. And she 
wouldn’t go to sleep.” 

“Where is Linda?” 
manded. 

Ellen shrugged and turned away 
and began talking to her doll. 

Muriel didn’t see Linda for two 
days. And then Linda came into the 
yard with her arm in a cast. Mrs. 
Savino came with her. 

Muriel, feeling dizzy and a little 
sick, gripped the wire fence. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“She fell out of bed,” Mrs Savino 
said. 

“Oh, the poor baby!” 

Mrs. Savino sat down on the back 
steps and took Linda in her arms 
and rocked her. She sang her a for- 
eign song in a minor key. Linda 
snuggled against her mother. 

“You’re my Mommy,” she said, 
“and I love you!” 

She was fighting for love, 
Muriel thought, the way the grass, 
coming up through the cracks in 
the cement, was fighting for sun- 
light, for air. Her small brown legs 
dangled from her mother’s lap in 
luxurious relaxation. She wore white 
socks and new white shoes that laced 


Muriel de- 
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above the ankle. She kicked her feet 
together, and looked at her shoes 
admiringly. 

“How could you—ever beat 
her?” Muriel asked. 

She hadn’t meant to ask this, 
especially not in front of Linda. 
She had decided it was to be Roy’s 
duty to talk to Linda’s father. But 
the question was out now and she 
was glad. She clung to the fence, 
waiting for her answer. 

“Beat her?” Mrs. Savino asked 
bewilderedly. 

“Whip her, 
whip!” 

“Tt isn’t a whip, it’s a belt,” Mrs. 
Savino said. ““And I don’t strike her 
with it, I get it out to frighten her 
into behaving herself, into doing 
what she should do.” 

Muriel wanted to say, “You’re 
lying.” She wanted to stop this cru- 
elty. She’d seen brutally beaten 
dogs love their masters .. . 


with that awful 


Late in the summer the Savinos 
went to the mountains for a vaca- 
tion. 

While the parents packed a 
trailer and hitched it onto Linda’s 
father’s car, Ellen chanted, ““We’re 
going to the mountains, we’re going 
to the mountains!” 

Finally they were ready. Ellen’s 
father sat at the wheel of the car, 
everyone was accounted for—except 
Linda. There was no sign of Linda. 

Muriel lingered on the sidewalk, 
pretending to watch for the post- 
man. She wanted to assure herself 
that the Savinos had both children, 
that they weren’t going to some 
lonely place to bury Linda. 

Where was Linda? 

Linda’s father went back into the 
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house and came out carrying a 
heavy suitcase. Muriel checked the 
license number on the car then, re- 
peating it over and over to herself. 
She’d wait until they drove away, 
watching carefully to see which 
way they turned when they reached 
the corner. Then she’d go at once 
to the telephone... 

But Linda came out of the house 
wearing yellow pedal pushers with 
the crotch too long. She walked 
as if she felt she were going to trip 
on it, but she walked with arro- 
gance. She was holding her doll. 

They all drove away, Linda and 
Ellen waving to Muriel, Linda 
cradling her doll possessively. Ellen’s 
mother joined in the waving. She 
had a brightly colored handkerchief 
tied over her head. She looked like a 
modern abstract of a Cellini Ma- 
donna. How could she stand the 


beatings? 

Muriel waved until the car was 
out of sight. 

Had Mrs. Savino taken the whip 


with her? Had she made a list 
headed, “Things to take on vaca- 
tion? .. . cleansing tissue, fingernail 
file, portable radio, whip... ?” 
Muriel felt a kind of peace settle 
over her. For a short space of time 
she wouldn’t have to hear the 
screaming, watch the beatings, see 
Linda shaking the knob of the back 
door as she demanded to have the 
door opened immediately for her. 
Other people’s troubles were very 
dim and distant when you didn’t 
have to witness them, when you 
merely knew that they continued. 
Muriel went slowly into the 
house. The police could be forgot- 
ten for a while. 
Two weeks later the Savinos were 
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home. Muriel didn’t see them come, 
but the car and the trailer were in 
front of the house one morning, 
and Mrs. Savino was hanging wash- 
ing on the line. 

Muriel hadn’t slept well. She had 
dreamed that she had heard Linda 
screaming in the night. In her dream 
she had called the police. She had 
been alone in the house and she had 
waited by the door, shivering with 
fright and uncertainty, and sud- 
denly she had heard the whip flay- 
ing the door. She had heard the 
harsh voice of Mrs. Savino cursing 
her, and bit by bit, the whip had 
shattered the door. 

She had awakened wet with 
sweat, sitting upright in bed, trying 
to scream through a fear-constricted 
throat. Roy had been sleeping 
quietly. She had crept to the win- 
dow, to gaze at the undisturbed 
darkness of the Savinos’ house. It 
had looked empty and unlived in, 
as if, along with this dream, their 
having lived there had been only 
another frightful dream. 

But now here they were, Mrs. 
Savino in her bathing suit, busy 
with more washing than the lines 
would hold. Had they come home 
in the night? Had Linda been pun- 
ished, had her screaming brought 
about Muriel’s dream? 

Mr. Savino came out of the 
house dragging the carpet from the 
long hallway. Mrs. Savino at once 
abandoned the washing and together 
they hosed and scrubbed the carpet. 
Mr. Savino brought a large brush 
and a bucket of suds and they got 
down on their knees and scrubbed 
at the carpet, concentrating on one 
spot. 

Ellen joined them. She squatted 
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down between them. “See?” she 
said, holding out her doll. “See? My 
dolly is dead. My poor dolly, she’s 
killed, dead.” 

Muriel stumbled into the house. 
She went to the telephone table. 
She sat down quickly, almost faint- 
ing, and put her face against the 
coolness of the wood. Why had she 
waited? Why, why, why? 

She lifted her head. She opened 
her address book. She had to blink 
her eyes hard for her vision to clear. 
Then she dialed the police. 

She waited until she saw two 
young men in ordinary clothes 
come up the front steps. She opened 
the door. One of them held a police 
badge in his hand. She stepped back 
to let them in. 

“You’re from the Juvenile De- 
partment?” she said. 

“Yes.” 


She took them into the library, 
which was on the side of the house 


away from the Savinos. 

“As I told someone on _ the 
phone,” she said, “the woman beats 
her little girl, and I can’t stand it. 
I wish I'd called you long ago. I’m 
afraid that now .. . But I can’t 
make accusations beyond what I’ve 
seen. I can only tell you what I 
know. She has a whip, a long black 
whip. And the child is small, about 
six years old. She denies beating the 
child. But I’ve seen her—I’ve—Oh, 
what can you do?” 

“We can talk to her,” one of the 
young men said. “We can warn 
her.” 

“But if she won’t admit it—?” 

“A warning usually does some 
good.” 
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“Can you ask to see the child?” 

“Yes, of course. We'll see the 
child, talk to the child, too.” 

“Because I think—well, look 
here,” she said, getting up to lead 
the way. ““They’re scrubbing a rug. 
The rug from the long hallway 
where I’ve seen the child running 
from the whip. Why would they be 
scrubbing that rug?” 

She led the two men into the 
kitchen and raised the shade. And 
there, on the back steps next door, 
sat Mrs. Savino, rocking Linda in 
her arms. The rug was drying in 
the sun. 

Muriel put her head down on the 
window sill and sobbed. She sobbed 
with joy and relief, and with sor- 
row too. The cruelty would go on 
and she couldn’t stop it. She 
couldn’t help the grass _ break 
through the cement. It had to 
break through of itself, just as 
Linda, with her arrogance and her 
fighting back, had to manage alone. 

The two young men would go 
next door. “Mrs. Savino?” one of 
them would ask, holding out his 
badge. Mrs. Savino would look at 
them uncertainly, drawing Linda 
close... 

One of the young men touched 
Muriel on the shoulder. “Pull your- 
self together, Madam,” he said 
gently. 

Garwood came into the kitchen. 

“My son,” Muriel said, rubbing 
at her tears with the tips of her 
fingers. “Garwood, these gentlemen 
are from the police station.” 

“Oh, Hi,” Garwood said, open- 
ing the refrigerator. ‘““You guys like 
a coke while you’re here?” 


Let the Blossoms Fall 


E. J. NEELY 


ARUU-UUMMM. To Ethel- 
kK bert the beginning blast 
sounded as if the valley 
had drawn in a gigantic breath, 
then exploded it against the moun- 
tain sides. Karuu-uumm, the deep- 
sounding blast boomed out again. 
Karuu-uumm. 

“They’re blastin’ in the moun- 
tains,” Pa would have said, if he’d 
heard it. 

Well, most likely Pa felt it, since 
the earth he rested upon—which 
he would soon become a part of— 
trembled and reverberated, jolting 
the teeth of every man, woman, and 
child who stood tilted there in the 
steep hillside cemetery. A_ few, 


thinking it was an oncoming storm, 
glanced up at the great dark thun- 
derheads rolling ominously above 


the mountains which surrounded 
the narrow valley. 

The small boy, Pete, who had 
recently moved with his widowed 
mother from the mining town of 
Tug Fork into Pa’s_ rent-house 
looked straight up-mountain to- 
ward the quarry. A terrible fear 
convulsed his face, darkening his 
smudged-violet eyes. 

Lon Starr, the preacher, knew it 
was blasting. He stopped reading 
and waited, looking toward the 
quarry where Pa, to the disbelief 
and consternation of everyone who 
knew him, had drowned two days 
before. 

Old Hummy, who had come for 
Pa’s funeral down from Lone Pine 
where he cut the pulp wood for 


the Rolling River Paper Mill, stared 
with his tear-swum eyes upward 
toward the quarry and shook his 
fist mightily. 

Ethelbert could see his rage at 
them for blasting while Pa’s service 
was being read. Ethelbert was not 
angry. Somehow to him it was a 
three-gun salute to Pa. He placed 
his large hand over his heart and 
stared mistily at the gun-metal 
casket not yet lowered into the 
rough-hewn pine box redolent of 
the high woods where Old Hummy 
had fashioned it to bring down to 
Rolling River to hold the small 
man he loved. Pa had loved the 
pines and the summit of Lone Pine 
which he would never see again, 
except from above. Ethelbert had 
no doubt in his heart that Pa would 
be looking down from above. 

Certainly Jules, who was starting 
his “song,” had no doubt about Pa 
looking down from above, for in 
his eyes Pa was the finest man God 
ever made. Pa had taken Jules—a 
weak sapling of a boy with a cleft 
palate and a harelip and an early 
taste for liquor—and, with talking 
and persuading in that gentle way 
of his and with his violin-playing, 
had somehow reached into Jules and 
touched a chord there, so that Jules, 
who couldn’t pronounce a single 
word properly, learned to sing like 
an angel. Just exactly how or why, 
when singing, Jules’ words sounded 
right, Ethelbert never knew. He 
just knew, as everyone knew in the 
valley of Rolling River and over 
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the mountain in Tug Fork where 
the coal miners called upon him to 
sing with the violin quartet at fun- 
erals and weddings. His songs were 
the most beautiful, the most ethe- 
real ever heard on this earth. He 
listened now. The beauty of Jules’ 
songs came from the bell-like tones 
of his high-pitched range, which 
Ethelbert (in whose huge awkward 
frame Pa had never been able to 
find one chord of music) thought 
must be somewhere between tenor 
and soprano. 

Wouldn’t Royal and his boys, all 
that were left now of the violin 
quartet, be enough music for Pa’s 
service? the people asked. They had 
come from all over the mountains 
in steady lines for two whole days 
piling around Pa’s casket great 


masses of dogwood and mountain 
laurel and billowing branches from 


their orchard trees, now in full 
glorious blossom. Was it human, 
they asked, to expect Jules to sing 
when he worshipped Pa so? It 
might kill Jules, Hummy allowed, 
when he swung up to the funeral 
parlor on the log wagon, with Pa’s 
pine box riding high where the logs 
rode. 

But Jules had insisted upon sing- 
ing; at least that was the way they 
understood him. With Pa _ gone, 
Ethelbert doubted anybody would 
ever again be sure what Jules was 
saying when he talked. Ethelbert 
had often wondered what Jules’ 
Ma and Pa must have been think- 
ing, looking down into his cradle 
at the cleft palate and the harelip, 
and then giving the child a name 
he’d never be likely in his life to 
pronounce. 

So Royal and his boys, forty- 
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year-old Marfield and Wakeford, 
forty-two, with their violins 
pinched under the bony chins of 
their normally woebegone faces, 
were playing, and Jules was sing- 
ing. The space between the tall, 
lanky, ugly Marfield and the older 
Wakeford, where little Pa always 
played, was left empty. Tears were 
rolling down Jules’ pale face, run- 
ning like rain down over the hare- 
lip and on down the front of his 
outgrown dark suit, but no one on 
earth ever heard a voice more 
beautiful. 

“What was Pa doin’ anyhow, 
swimmin’ up to the quarry with 
that mountain water still cold as 
a frozen heart?” Royal had sobbed 
before the services began that day. 
Pa was a good swimmer and they 
all knew he swam every chance he 
got, but he wasn’t foolhardy. He 
never swam before summer. 

“Pa wasn’t swimmin’,” Lon Starr 
told them gravely. “His brogues 
were still tied on his feet when they 
sent for me.” 

“Then likely he fell in,” Wake- 
ford allowed, pulling a bony hand 
across his wet, melancholy face. 

“Well, he mought’a got fainty, 
but Pa never fell in,’ Marfield dis- 
agreed with his brother, as he usu- 
ally did. “Pa walked as sure-footed 
as a lynx around that quarry.” 

“Yep,” agreed Ethelbert simply. 
“Pa never fell nowhere in his life.” 
Pa was a mountain-man, sure- 
footed as a Virginia doe, quick as 
a red-tailed hawk. “But I never 
knew him to get fainty; did he, 
he’d a sot down.” He couldn’t bring 
his head around to figuring out how 
Pa had drowned just yet; he was 
too busy worrying out why. But 
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he knew what Pa was doing up in 
the mountains; Pa was looking at 
the blossoms. He spent every hour 
of his life there—when he wasn’t 
helping somebody over a bad place 
or through a “turrible”’ time—when 
he wasn’t playing his violin or glu- 
ing down at the book factory. He 
was almost always up in the moun- 
tains smelling, feeling, looking, lis- 
tening, and loving them. 

Jules stopped sobbing. ‘‘Pa 
would’a leapt in, did he see a kitty 
drownin’,” he said wisely; at least 
that’s what they thought he said. 

And now Jules was singing with 
the tears washing down his face. 
Tears were streaming down Royal’s 
face, right over his heavy, waxed 
mustache. There wasn’t a dry face 
as far as Ethelbert could see in that 
large crowd gathered under the 
rolling black thunderheads. Oh, the 
silent crying. He hoped with all his 
heart that Pa was already There 
looking down to see all these people 
he knew and loved gathered there 
to say good-bye to him although 
he’d have shook his head and pressed 
his lips together at the crying, and 
patted each of them, saying, “Here, 
now, we won’t cry yet; there’s 
plenty of time for tears later. Let’s 
see what we can do to make things 
right.” 

Ethelbert bit his lip, tasting 
blood, and raised his eyes from the 
faces of the crying people. He won- 
dered if Pa would think he did 
things right for the funeral service, 
though he didn’t have much to do 
with it. 

Pa would’ve said it was a right 
perfect afternoon for a funeral. 
There lay narrow Rolling River 
Valley pressed close between his be- 
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loved pine-dark mountains. Some- 
where, high above the dark, rolling 
thunderheads,, the sun shone out 
like a benediction, outlining the 
black clouds with a rare pink glow 
and sending pink streaks down the 
mountainsides, brilliantly flecking 
the pink and white and peach-col- 
ored orchards hanging so burstingly 
full of blossoms. Once those black 
clouds forming above the moun- 
taintop broke loose, there wouldn’t 
be a blossom left on the trees any- 
where in the valley or up and down 
the sides of the hills. “Let the blos- 
soms fall,” Pa would say. “To every 
thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven.” 
Pa dearly loved a wild storm, and 
nowhere on earth could they blow 
up wilder. It seemed as if the clouds 
gathered and rolled and tumbled 
until they were caught in all their 
turbulence in between the moun- 
tains enclosing Rolling River valley; 
then they’d slam and bang and 
crash into each other until they’d 
burst with the loudest deep re- 
sounding thunder and the wildest 
fury of cracking lightning ever 
heard or seen. Ethelbert hoped now 
they’d have a real dinger of a storm, 
as a sort of salute to Pa—when 
everybody got home from the fun- 
eral, of course. 

After a storm passed, while the 
skies were still squeezing out the 
last of the rain and the final faint 
streaks of mountain lightning could 
still be seen blinking here and there, 
and usually while they could hear 
the distant thunder of the same 
storm beating down on Tug Fork 
across the mountain, Pa would get 
out and walk. If it was late in the 
year he’d look at the fallen leaves 
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and listen to the last dripping of 
the trees and the dying wind. When 
it was spring he’d see the blossoms 
down. 

Ethelbert could see now in his 
mind how the steep-sided valley 
would look after this storm hit: the 
hills would be shining a vibrant 
glittering spring green, and, hit or 
miss up and down the mountain- 
sides, the pink and white and 
peach-colored orchards would be 
patching, the cherry-red of the 
fruit tree limbs freed and wet- 
sparkling above the matted, tinted 
earth. The period after a storm was 
the only time in his memory Ethel- 
bert could think of Rolling River 
not smelling heavily of the paper- 
mill steam or the glue from the 
book-binding factory. 

The paper-mill and book-binding 
factory were closed today. Only 
one thin stream of steam stretched 
upward like a banner against the 
cloud-shadow-black mountain op- 
posite them. Mr. Ellerton had closed 
down for Pa’s funeral. Now there 
was something for Pa. It wasn’t 
that Pa was important to the mill. 
Pa was a gluer in the book-binding 
factory. Ethelbert was a_ binder, 
known for being able to press an 
unbelievable amount of paper to- 
gether in his massive hands and 
stitch it. Still, the work could go 
on without him. Mr. Ellerton must 
have figured he might as well shut 
down since everybody wanted to go 
to Pa’s funeral. 

He could see Mr. Ellerton’s fine- 
tailored shoulders towering above 
the delicate form of the widow who 
lived in Pa’s rent-house. Mr. Eller- 
ton was about Pa’s age, a tall, 
straight man, heavy with success 
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and good food and the satisfaction 
of a rich, full life, firm from fish- 
ing and golfing, and knowledgeable 
from trips all over the world. As 
Pa would say, and not unkindly, 
Mr. Ellerton had never had to add 
or take away a notch of his belt 
from the day Mrs. Ellerton inherited 
from her pa the Rolling River Paper 
Mill and Book-binding Factory. 
There Mr. Ellerton stood, graying 
hair fashionably cut—once a week 
his chauffeur drove him out to the 
city for a hair-cut. He drove him 
up that steep grade and out through 
the gap, in that limousine that was 
so long Pa had many times won- 
dered how it could cut the curves 
and narrow corners of their steep 
hilly streets without breaking in 
half. 

Ethelbert couldn’t recollect a 
reason why Mr. Ellerton would care 
one way or another about Pa. About 
the only thing he ever remembered 
Pa saying about his association with 
Mr. Ellerton was “Mr. Ellerton 
abides me.” Yet, Ethelbert couldn’t 
think of a time when Mr. Ellerton’s 
eyes weren’t shining with success, 
a success that had only been marred 
once (to the knowledge of any of 
them) and that was when his son, 
Rupert Ellerton, came home from 
school back to the mansion impreg- 
nated, as was the whole town, with 
the all-penetrating white fumes of 
the paper mill and the rank odor 
of the glue used in the book-bind- 
ing operations. Rupert hung around 
the mill a few days, had a couple 
of talks with Pa, and then it seemed 
something fine in Rupert rebelled 
at the town’s indecent odor, as he 
called it—which none of them 
seemed to mind—then he took off, 
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empty-handed, without so much as 
a fresh shirt or a green paper-bill 
that might be redolent of his 
father’s business. Pa told Ethelbert 
that Rupert had gone Middle-West 
and was working himself up in a 
pickle factory where he loved the 
crisp fresh smell of the pickling 
brine. But having no other known 
sorrow, and that one never showing 
that it hurt, there stood Mr. Eller- 
ton with his satisfied and kind blue 
eyes squinched with pain. 

Ethelbert shook his head. There 
were men and women here crying 
that hadn’t cried in twenty years. 
Well worth it, Pa would say, to see 
poor work-hardened, heart-hardened 
Mrs. Kettle let down her gates, as 
stayed locked so many years, and 
cry. And Mrs. Clock. No—Pa’d not 
want her to cry. She was the 
washer-woman up in the hill- 
shanty. She used to shake her head 
when Pa would climb up there with 
his wheelbarrow of soiled shirts 
and a great sack of groceries from 
the company store. 

“That Pa of yours, Ethelbert-— 
what a town this would be if your 
Pa had stepped into Mr. Ellerton’s 
shoes instead of Mr. Ellerton.” He 
had heard it rumored that Pa could 
have done it, but he fell in love 
with Ethelbert’s Ma... 

He could see Pa in that mansion 
on the hill. Pa, with his great heart 
and his magic wand, his eternal 
cheer and hope, his idea that all 
a body need do was keep on pulling, 
keep on plugging, keep on walking, 
keep on climbing, and he’d make the 
top of his own particular mountain 
or reach the pot of gold at the dis- 
tant end of the rainbow. Well, Pa 
had done all in his power to help 
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people get at least a little glow off 
their glittering dreams. 

Mrs. Clock wanted a beautiful 
home with a flower garden in the 
mire outside her door where she 
flung the wash water. Pa had gone 
up there with seeds, all-season seeds 
which he’d gathered in gardens all 
over town, and, come last fall, Mrs. 
Clock’s shanty was covered from 
side to side and bottom to tar- 
paper top with the bluest morning- 
glories God ever let bloom. This 
spring her yard was so full of col- 
ored flowers it shone up from the 
dull town like somebody had spilled 
a giant bag of jewels. Ethelbert be- 
lieved the flowers meant more to 
Mrs. Clock than a new house would 
have. It made him think, somehow, 
that it must have been the kind 
little things that Pa did so quietly, 
so graciously, so nicely that went 
noticed in the end. What Pa gave 
these people was of himself. 

Jules’ song was finished. Pa was 
being lowered into Old Hummy’s 
pine box, and Lon Starr stood with 
his hand raised above it when great 
gulping sobs tore into the silent 
crying from the boy who lived in 
Pa’s rent-house. The boy’s mother, 
who had looked from the first as 
if she didn’t understand why she 
had had to bring her boy there, 
now seemed more puzzled. She tried 
to quiet him. She placed her arms 
around his shoulders and finally 
dropped to her knees and enclosed 
his sob-wracked body in her arms. 
Still he heaved the terrible sobs. She 
shook her head to the people who 
were watching now, puzzled, and 
led him away, much like a mother 
would slip out of church with a 
crying baby. 
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Ethelbert had seen the boy now 
and then when he went over to 
the rent-house to do the yard or 
weed the garden or pound down 
the nails in the wooden walk that 
led to the outhouse. He had seen 
him last evening in the funeral 
parlor. Late in the evening, after 
the mill whistle had blown and the 
mourners had headed for home, he 
sat alone behind the great banks of 
blossoms. The boy appeared in the 
doorway, looked in furtively, then, 
removing his cap, had streaked over 
to the casket to find he was too 
small to see over the rim. He shoved 
over a chair and crawled up on it 
and looked in. Ethelbert had seen 
the clear face of terror; he had 
watched a look of unbelieving hor- 
ror creep into the smudged-violet 
eyes, spread over the youthful face, 


aging it endlessly instantly. 

The boy had gasped. Something 
in the gasp and the look in the eyes 
held Ethelbert back from his na- 
tural inclination to get up and of- 
fer sympathy to him. Almost im- 


mediately — before Ethelbert had 
had time to think about it—the 
boy was gone. He had jumped down 
from the chair and shot out of the 
door. 

Ethelbert sat there for a long 
time, just going over it in his mind. 
He finally shook his head when 
Mrs. Turner’d come in with the 
fence roses and made him go home 
with her to supper. He was grate- 
ful to her—somehow he couldn’t 
bear the thought of going back to 
the flat alone. He looked down at 
himself now, aghast. He’d not gone 
back at all. He’d sat for the night 
in the funeral parlor near Pa. He 
still wore the gray sweater he had 
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on when they came to tell him 
about Pa. 

He clutched the top of his 
mother’s gravestone: he was stand- 
ing between her grave and Pa’s new 
one. Ma had stepped on a rusty 
nail, walking back to the outhouse, 
and died of lockjaw. Pa had taken 
him and moved into the flat. He’d 
never gone back to the house again; 
he couldn’t bear to live in it any 
more. He’d never even gone back 
to tear up the wooden walk... 
Ethelbert had often stopped by the 
house; his memory of the inside was 
faint, but he knew the outside like 
he knew Pa’s face. 

He knew when the sun would be 
flashing on the grape leaves that 
covered the bleached gray arbor 
over the gray wooden walk in the 
back yard. He often sat under it 
on the old bleached almost white 
bench that matched the walk and 
the wood of the arbor. He’d sit 
there and think that maybe some 
day Pa would forget and they’d 
move back. But Pa didn’t forget. 
It was that which made Pa take it 
upon himself to help people in 
trouble. He guessed that was Pa’s 
way throughout life; after he got 
over his own “turrible” trouble he 
was equipped to see others through 
theirs. 

It was over. After the strain of 
the long service the mourners rushed 
home to supper and release from 
their sorrowing. Some had stopped 
to ask Ethelbert to eat with them, 
but he shook his head. He told them 
he wanted to stay around the cem- 
etery a while. Above him the dark 
clouds were crowding into the 
valley. He could feel the chill of 
the coming storm. He began slowly 
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to walk down the steep hill. The 
road took him past the rent-house. 
He unfastened the gate and went 
into the back yard and sat down 
under the grape-arbor. He could 
hear the boy still sobbing. 

The mother, distraught-looking, 
came outside, her apron over her 
hands against the chill of the com- 
ing storm. She asked him to step 
into the kitchen to see if he could 
understand why the child was so 
upset over the death. The boy was 
huddled at the table, his head down 
on his arms. He touched the boy’s 
head, lifting it, and smiled at him. 

When he saw Ethelbert he jumped 
to his feet and screamed out: “I 
drowned your Pa when I went 
swimming! I didn’t know the water 
was so deep nor so cold, nor the 
rock sides so steep. I yelled and 
your Pa was walking along the 
upper rim and he leapt in. He 
pushed me up and told me to run 
for home.” The child stared into 
Ethelbert’s eyes imploringly. “I 
jumped into my clothes and then 
I run home.” 


The woman put her apron up 
over her face and began to cry 
quietly. 

Ethelbert could see Pa in the 
quarry then. He could see the steep 
and slippery rock sides. He marveled 
that Pa even got that child up, but 
the boy, with his bare feet and 
scrambling, would be able to make 
it. Pa, in that icy water, unable 
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to take off those high, heavy shoes 
he always wore laced and tied 
inches above his ankles, would keep 
slipping and sliding back down un- 
til he was wore out... 

A great and terrible anger rose 
up in Ethelbert; he felt it tearing 
down his arms to his great hands. 
Holding himself with tremendous 
effort he reached out for something 
with which to comfort this agon- 
ized child. Frantically he searched 
deep for something of Pa, for what 
he would do or say. 

Outside the window the storm hit 
full blast. The wind lashed the 
grapevine and a deluge of rain beat 
at the house. Great searing stabs of 
lightning etched the grape-arbor 
against the black mountain. Ethel- 
bert put his arms around the quiv- 
ering child. 

“Pete, it wasn’t your fault,” he 
began, testingly. “Pa would’ve leapt 
in that quarry did he see a kitty 
drownin’. Now nobody need know, 
except your Ma and me...” 

The woman lowered her apron, 
and Ethelbert looked up to see 
startled wonder spreading across 
her face as he felt a deep sigh es- 
cape from the boy. 

“Your Ma and me,” Ethelbert 
went on, encouraged; “we'll teach 
you to forget.” A deep-pounding 
crash of thunder shook the house 
like blasting, and the boy grabbed 
him around the legs. Ethelbert 
closed his eyes and bit his lip. 
“Given strength,” he finished. 


The Heroes in the Novels of Malraux 


The Aesthetes and the Myth of Art’ 


Rima Drei RECK 


HE HERO who engages 

in aesthetic and cultural 

speculation, whose form 
of action is primarily reflective, 
is a recurrent figure in the nov- 
els of Malraux. Claude Roy 
notes the resemblance of the mes- 
senger Idekel in Malraux’s early 
Royaume farfelu (1928) “to the 
professor of sociology or art history, 
a mixture of Focillon and con- 
jurer, a Shaman and metaphysician 
of forms, who unites all the cul- 
tural values at stake at that moment 
on the battle fields . . .”” Roy omits 
Claude of La Voie Royale, who be- 
longs to this group by dint of his 
obsession with art forms as an anti- 
destin. While these characters face 
an échec as inevitable as the dead 
end of action, their essential preoc- 
cupation mirrors that aspect of 
Malraux’s thought which has found 
recent expression in Les Voix du 
silence (1951), Le Musée imaginaire 
de la sculpture mondiale (1952-54, 
3 vols.) and La Métamorphose des 
dieux (1958). For the most part, 


*An earlier article on Malraux by the present 
writer appeared in our last number entitled ‘Mal- 
raux’s Heroes.” In the context of the article VR 
refers to La Voie royale (Paris: Grasset, 1930). 
CH refers to La Condition humaine (Paris, NRF, 
Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1952); this edition also 
includes L’Espoir, referred to in the context of this 
article as E. NA refers to Les Noyers de I’Alten- 
burg (Paris: Gallimard, 1948). MPL refers to 
Malraux par lui-méme, ed. by Gaetan Picon (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1956), and “Laclos” appears in 
Malraux’s Tableau de la littérature frangaise (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1939). 

"Claude Roy, Descriptions 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1949), p. 


critiques, 


226. 


tome 1 


they seek in art the single, final an- 
swer to the human situation. 

The somewhat ill-defined and 
awkwardly presented character of 
Claude represents a strange fusion 
between the life of action and that 
of artistic contemplation. He is the 
adventurer whose efforts seek some- 
thing which will outlast them, in 
the stone forms which to him repre- 
sent a substantial salvation. Strug- 
gling to transport some huge bas- 
reliefs, Claude senses a commitment 
which far surpasses the desire for 
an artistic “find.” “It was his life 
which was threatened . . . His life. 
All the stubbornness, the tense will, 
all the mastered fury which had 
guided him across this jungle, led to 
discovering this barrier, this immo- 
bile stone standing between Siam 
and him.” (VR 120) Claude even- 
tually abandons his sculpture to go 
with the dying Perken, fraternity 
in this case triumphing over the 
artistic obsession. 

In Gisors, one of Malraux’s most 
fascinating creations, we find em- 
bodied all the essential qualities of 
the type, crowned by the “saving 
vice” of opium. Gisors is not at all 
a totally admirable character nor, 
indeed, is he meant to be. Malraux 
treats him with an ambiguous af- 
fection which often borders on 
irony. “For twenty years he had 
been applying his intelligence to 
making himself loved by men by 
justifying them, and they were 
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thankful to him for a goodness 
which they never suspected took its 
roots in opium.” (CH 209) Gisors’ 
fine sensibility for Chinese art and 
landscape, his ability to understand 
the motivations of men, were wear- 
ing thin, “were no more than a thin 
covering under which, like anxious 
dogs who stir at the end of sleep, 
the anguish and obsession of death 
were waking.” (CH 229) Opium is 
his last refuge, as terrorism is that 
of Tchen. He judges that all men 
need a saving vice, but “‘one often 
picks the wrong vice; many men 
never find the one which would 
save them.” (CH 210) Géisors is 
important not for his vice, but for 
the reasons which make him seek it. 
Understanding death as the cause 
of men’s anguish, he is sympathetic 
to the frenzies of action and mad- 
ness which surround him. He is the 
mentor of Tchen, the one man who 
fully understands the metaphysical 
implications of terrorism. His hold 
over Tchen is greater than that over 
his own son, Kyo, because ‘one 
possesses in a creature only what one 
changes in him.” (CH 218) Kyo 
can only live by action, and finds 
his father’s very presence disturbing 
—this presence which transforms 
his will into intelligence during 
their encounters, in a change con- 
trary to his nature. Kyo does not 
realize that much of his father’s in- 
telligence has applied itself to jus- 
tifying his, Kyo’s, political actions, 
an even more radical change for 
Gisors. This change exists only as 
long as the presence of Kyo de- 
mands it, but falls away as soon as 
he is dead. 

Claude despises the ordinary 
man’s belief that “the absence of 
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finality ascribed to life [is] ... a 
condition of action.” (VR 54) 
Claude acts in spite of the finality 
of life. Adventure is a defense 
against the absurdity of existence. 
Kyo, on the other hand, must al- 
ways believe that his action has a 
practical purpose, that suffering 
and death are not in vain. He acts 
aided by an illusion of purpose and 
futurity. His death is veiled by the 
same illusion. It remains for Gisors 
to face the naked meaning of Kyo’s 
death. Even his love of thought 


cannot soften the anguish which 
throws him back upon himself. 


The world had no meaning, no longer 
existed: the irreparable immobility of this 
body which had bound him to the universe 
was like the suicide of God The 
child was the submission to time, to the 
flow of things; doubtless, at bottom Gisors 
was as much hope as he was anguish, hope 
of nothing, waiting, and his love had had 
to be crushed for this 
fact. (CH 413-414) 


him to discover 


Even the opium addict was at- 
tached to life, in the person of his 
son. But this death is the release 
which Gisors unknowingly sought. 
By experiencing “the fundamental 
suffering not the one which 
comes from beings or things, but 
the one which springs from man 
himself and from which life tries to 
tear us,” (CH 414) Gisors is able 
to reach the culminating perspec- 
tive of his life, the total view which 
is that of the old man. 

The myth of the old man is in- 
timately bound up with Malraux’s 
notion of destin. In a sense, when 
each of his characters struggles to 
act out the life he willfully chooses, 
he is attempting to anticipate that 
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moment when la vie will become 
destin, by leaving as little as pos- 
sible to chance, by living each mo- 
ment as if for eternity. Perken’s 
last adventure is carried out in full 
consciousness of this problem. Age 
is both a loss and a gain in Mal- 
raux’s universe. Albert Ollivier has 
written, “Age is not . . . conceived 
as an impoverishment, but as an in- 
terior enrichment whose fatal na- 
ture is due to the way in which he 
fixes, reduces possibilities. . ... . It 
marks the entry into a continuous 
and abstract time, the time of con- 
templation and speculation. Oppos- 
ing it is discontinuing time, subject 
to the rhythm of action.’* Given 
this special perspective, Gisors’ life 
turns full circle and he returns to 
his original preoccupation, the his- 
tory of art. He explains to Kyo’s 
widow, May, that he was momen- 
tarily attached to Marxism because 
it appeared to him “‘a fatality, and 
I was suited to it because my an- 
guish over death was suited to 
fatality.” (CH 428) From his pres- 
ent perspective, Gisors no longer 
fears death and has no further use 
for politics. He takes flight in 
opium and fuses his vague glimpses 
of suffering into a transcendent 
imaginary symphony. 


All men suffer . . . and each suffers be- 
cause he thinks. At base, the mind con- 
ceives man only in the eternal, and the 
consciousness of life can be only anguish. 
One must not think of life with the mind, 
but with opium. How many diverse sor- 
rows would disappear in this light, if 
thought disappeared . . . (CH 430) 


L’Espoir, Malraux’s most experi- 
*Albert Ollivier, “La Mythologie d’André Mal- 
raux,” Critique 6, tome 1 (Nov. 1946), 486. 
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mental novel from the point of 
view of technique* and perhaps his 
most poetic narrative, projects 
strongly the theme of art’s essential 
function. While the Spanish civil 
war rages under the windows of his 
Madrid apartment, Alvéar tells 
Scali why he is indifferent to poli- 
tics, indifferent to the possibility of 
his own death. He does not feel 
that political action has anything to 
do with his essential concern in “la 
qualité de l’homme.” The funda- 
mental in man, he feels, is not in- 
volved in revolution. ‘Man engages 
only a limited portion of himself in 
action; and the more total the ac- 
tion aspires to be, the smaller the 
engaged portion is. You know well 
that it is difficult to be a man... 
more difficult than the politicians 
believe .’ (E 704) The same 
opinion is held by Gisors: ““What is 
most deep-seated in a man is rarely 
that by which one can make him 
act immediately.” (CH 209) With 
the perspective of age, Gisors and 
Alvéar are able to judge the limita- 
tions of action, the gulf between a 
man’s commitment in the world 
and his inner needs. Recognizing 
that for many men revolution today 
plays the role that hope of eternal 
life played in the past, Alvéar pre- 
fers to see them devote this same 
intensity to developing themselves 
rather than to elaborating a form 
of government. 

The “quality of man” is insep- 
arably bound up with the hope 
which gives one novel its title and 


“Malraux attempted to rival the cinema, which 
was taking the limelight away from the novel. He 
eventually directed a film version of L’Espoir, and 
some critics have gone so far as to speculate that 
the novel was conceived with the screen play in 
mind. 
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which underlies the manifestations 
of “virile fraternity” providing 
some of Malraux’s finest pages. In 
the case of Gisors it is described as 
“hope, hope of nothing in particu- 
lar, waiting.” The hope which fills 
the pages of L’Espoir is of the same 
sort, hope not of any specific politi- 
cal gain, since for the most part the 
novel is a record of defeats, hope 
not of eternal life, for death is per- 
haps the largest figure in the book 
—hope, instead of acceding to cer- 
tain reaches of man heretofore un- 
explored or merely glimpsed. Alvéar 
describes this hope in the form of a 
legend: “In South America 

there is in the forest, a great outcry 
of monkeys: and legend has it that 
God had promised to make them 
men at dawn; they wait for every 
dawn, find themselves again 
cheated, and weep through the 
whole forest.” (E 704) 

For him, it is art alone which 
can touch the fundamental in man, 
and art alone which can express it. 
“The purest in us is not always 
reached by the same works of art, 
but it is always some work which 
does so...” (E 701) He uses the 
same reasoning which Malraux him- 
self applies in Part VI of the Psy- 
chologie du cinéma, that though 
the ignorant masses of the Middle 
Ages did not understand the sub- 
stance of the sermons they heard, 
intuitively they grasped the sense. 
These sermons served to awaken 
their “‘unself-conscious grandeur.” 
In art is to be found man’s divine 
part. “It is not the gods who cre- 
ated music . but music which 
created the gods.” (E 707) 

Alvéar’s attitude is not exemplary 
in terms of the political and physi- 
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cal reality surrounding him in 
Spain. He dodges certain of Scali’s 
most essential questions. He admits 
the inadequacy of most of his books 
in face of the terror in the streets 
outside. And even his cultivated 
and willful aestheticism is weak be- 
fore the fact of his son’s blindness. 
But Alvéar represents, in his ideas 
on art, the strongest strain in 
Malraux’s thinking. From La Ten- 
tation de V’Occident, through nu- 
merous essays and reviews, to the 
gigantic art histories he undertakes 
today, Malraux has shown himself 
in essential accord with Alvéar, 
that in art above all other forms of 
action is to be found the essential 
in man. Readily admitting the 
unity of this idea in all of his work, 
Malraux has recalled the resounding 
words of Walter Berger in Les 
Noyers de l Altenburg: “The great- 
est mystery is not that we are 
thrown by chance between the pro- 
fusion of matter and that of the 
stars; it is that in this prison we 
draw images from ourselves power- 
ful enough to negate our nothing- 
ness.” (NA 99) 


The Demon of the Absolute 


The political settings of Malraux’s 
novels are secondary to the myth of 
man eternal. As Marcel Savane has 


written, “The framework must 
simply furnish a potential of vio- 
lence sufficient to shatter the tradi- 
tional routine of life and to lead 
man to find within himself alone 
the answer to his most profound 
questions.”” Such questions seek 
something beyond the human con- 
dition, and action, which takes its 
Richard- 


®Marcel Savane, André Malraux 
Masse Editeurs, 1946), pp. 21-22. 


(Paris: 
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roots in this condition, can never 
answer them. The novels can be 
seen as successive stages of a pas- 
sionate search for liberty and as a 
history of essential defeat. The ac- 
tions of Malraux’s heroes find ap- 
propriate dead ends. Tchen fights 
with a revolutionary movement 
whose eventual aims will little suit 
him. Seeking fraternity in war, 
Magnin of L’Espoir discovers in- 
stead the absolute isolation that war 
generates. Hernandez, fascinated 
with the release death seems to of- 
fer, witnesses a grotesque comedy 
of execution of which he is a part, 
and finds death utterly meaningless. 

If action is not the solution 
Malraux seeks, why then does he 
make it the major form of self- 


expression for his characters? In’ 


Garcia’s words, because the main 
thing is to transform into con- 
sciousness as broad an experience as 
possible. Action is one form of ex- 
perience and a very intense one. It 
can supply a privileged moment, a 
paroxysm of existence, during 
which the experience becomes a 
sign for something beyond danger 
and pain. The experience becomes 
the agent of a metamorphosis. Each 
of Malraux’s characters seeks con- 
sciousness of himself in an experi- 
ence consonant with his character, 
an action which appears to offer 
the answers to his question. And 
each character finds confirmed in 
his experience the absurdity of the 
world and the intensification of his 
question, thus the intensification of 
himself as he is. 

Action yields moments when the 
consciousness of life is more in- 
tense, moments when one can most 
strongly affirm the existence of the 
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self as an absolute quality. Before 
his suicide Tchen thinks, “Actions 
are dreams which take hold of us 
because we give them the force to 
do so, but which we can equally 
well deny .’ (CH 307) Mal- 
raux’s hero prefers his action to its 
result. In a war where each man is 
doomed, where he knows he will 
die, a war which retains therefore 
something individualistic and ro- 
mantic, he is most fully himself. 
What makes action heroic also tends 
to nullify it as action, that is, as an 
effective means to a given end. Ac- 
tion becomes the art for art of ex- 
istence. Whether choosing political 
action, meditation, opium, or art, 
all of Malraux’s heroes seek an is- 
sue from the same dilemma. 

That dilemma is death. It is both 
a terrifying fatality and a realm of 
fascination for Malraux’s charac- 
ters. His own obsession with death 
is expressed in his notes to Malraux 
par lui-méme. “Death gives life a 
special color tending not to 
lamentation but to the absurd... . 
This strange sun makes the myster- 
ious face of life appear like an im- 
mense shadow—especially in certain 
civilizations at periods when man 
finds himself separated from the 
cosmos. Perhaps only thus can he 
recover the lost cosmos.” (MPL 70- 
71.) 

Several characters evince a cer- 
tain hypnotic fascination with 
death. Perken notes “something 
satisfying in the obliteration of life” 
(VR 161), while Alvéar remarks 
that the most fundamental feeling 
with respect to death is curiosity 
(E 702). Tchen experiences what 
he describes as “une extase vers le 
bas” at the idea of his own death 
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(CH 289). The love of Kyo and 
May is defined not so much by 
eroticism as by fraternity before 
death (CH 330). Age and death 
define and delimit, make chance 
into destiny, but by so doing, they 
give the shape of myth to the facts 
of a man’s existence. “The main 
thing about death is that it renders 
irremediable what preceded it, 
eternally irremediable” (CH 646). 
Malraux has said that the novel- 
ist’s art is inseparable from the ques- 
tions he asks himself about man, 
that the artist’s most important at- 
titude is that of questioning. The 
hero must not be the author’s pre- 
sumption to explain or simplify— 
the hero must be part of that “‘ac- 
cusation of life’ which character- 
izes modern fiction. The fictional 
hero must not explain, he must pre- 
sent the mystery of man whole. As 
Malraux writes in his essay on 
Laclos, “Every psychology, every 
experiment comes from man seen 
as a mystery. Every mythology is 
a victory over this mystery: but 
great or small, the hero is not the 
one who explains the mystery, he 
is the one who devaluates it. But 
he can only remain alive if the mys- 
tery, weak as it is, gropingly con- 
tinues its subterranean existence in 
the work” (Laclos 425). 
Malraux’s heroes attempt to deny 
the validity of death, which con- 
tinues to live in them, beyond the 
reach of their impassioned refuta- 
tion in action. Garine says, “Illness, 
people think it’s something against 
which you fight, a foreign thing. 
No— illness, it’s the self, oneself 
. ..’(C 108). Perken experiences 
the struggle between the self which 
wants immortality and the self 
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which is his body, and feels “bru- 
tally separated from his body, 
from this irresponsible body which 
wanted to drag him into death... 
at the same time chained to his 
flesh and separated from it .. .” 
(VR 226). The personal, halluci- 
natory quality Malraux demands in 
fiction, the “quality of an obses- 
sion,” is to be found in the intensity 
of revolutions, wars, deaths which 
fill the pages of his own work, “‘as 
if,” says Gaetan Picon, “the poet 
drew them from his deepest and 
most secret revery.” Malraux’s com- 
ment is brief but eloquent: “‘Artis- 
tically, that’s the heart of the mat- 
ter” (MPL 20-21). 

Death, the irrefutable proof of 
the absurdity of life, as Perken 
terms it, is also the fact of man’s 
existence which answers the ques- 
tion, ““What is to be done with a 
human soul if there is neither God 
nor Christ?” One must exist against 
death, in spite of it. Says Perken, 
“T think of my death not in order 
to die, but in order to live’ (VR 
161). He reaffirms the absolute 
quality of his life even on the point 
of death. “There is no death . 
there is only I. . . who am going 
to die.” In the Psychologie du 
cinéma Malraux traces the fate of 
dramatic representation, in- 
troduced, he says, by Christianity, 
and destined to continue an even 
stronger existence after its decline. 
“Europe substitutes . . . drama for 
tragedy, the novel for the narra- 
tive, psychology for wisdom, ac- 
tion for contemplation: man for 
the gods.’ The “demon of the ab- 

*André Malraux, Esquisse d’une psychologie du 


cinéma (Paris: Gallimard, 1946), Pr. I (italics 
mine). 
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solute” haunts each of Malraux’s 
heroes just as it haunted his histor- 
ical favorites, T. E. Lawrence 
(Lawrence of Arabia) and Saint- 
Just. Malraux comments, ‘“The ab- 
solute is the last instance of tragic 
man, and the only effective one, 
because it alone can destroy—per- 
haps along with the man—the pro- 
foundest feeling of contingency, 
the remorse of being oneself.’ Man 
wants to escape from the human 
condition, to be _ all-powerful. 
“Every man dreams of being God,” 
says Gisors. Each of Malraux’s 
mythomanes defies this absurd uni- 
verse and tries to deny it in favor 
of a new world of which he is him- 
self the creator. 

After the momentary brilliance 
of man’s affirmation in action, 


death triumphs. Action as a meta- 
physical quest leads always to a 


checkmate. And by the time Mal- 
raux writes L’Espoir, he appears to 
have achieved a strange serenity in 
the face of man’s fatality, a serenity 
not exactly of hope, but rather a 
reconciliation with despair. By suc- 
cessfully transforming his experi- 
ence into an art form he transcends 
the experience described. Death be- 
comes “la fatalité fraternelle” (E 
815). “There is a fraternity which 
is found only on the other side of 


TAndré Malraux, “Le Démon de I’absolu,” Pan- 
orama de la nouvelle littérature frangaise, ed. 
Gaetan Picon (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), pp. 301-302. 
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death,” says one of the combatants 
in L’Espoir (E 743). The true face 
of a man becomes apparent only 
after he has been dead an hour, is 
the Spanish saying, and in the 
welter of dead bodies on the streets 
of Spanish towns Malraux appears 
to find a certain peace and poetry 
which were scarcely present in his 
previous novels. A dead woman ap- 
pears to sleep with her curly hair 
nestled in her arm (E 541). “An- 
archists, communists, socialists, re- 
publicans . . . in the fraternal 
depths of death” (E 723). The art 
of the novel transforms the reality 
of death into the myth of man. 
“What interests me,” says Claude 
in La Voie Royale, “is the transfor- 
mation of art works, their most 
fundamental life, made of the death 
of men. Every work of art 
tends to become myth” (VR 61). 

That the subject of Malraux’s 
novels is the inevitable defeat of the 
active man, of his political and so- 
cial ambitions, in no way contra- 
dicts the testimony which these 
novels bring to the myth. Perhaps 
the most striking scene of L’Espoir 
is the descent from the mountain of 
the wounded aviators, a defeat re- 
deemed by the myth which it rep- 
resents, the will of man. “It was 
not death which, at that moment, 
was equal to the mountains: it was 
the will of men” (E 836). 


Address: A Sand Dune in Mexico 


Nancy BENTLEY 


IS name is “My Friend,” 
and he lives in Mexico. 
I call him that because I 


am a person who doesn’t under- 
stand Spanish, except for buenos 
dias, which it certainly was, that 
special morning of our summer va- 
cation. And anyway, those were his 
exact words, “My friend,” when 
he offered his small brown hand 
over the car window sill as we 
pulled to a sinking stop in the white 
sand, landwards of the dunes. 

It was a lovely, lonely, almost de- 
serted expanse of beach and Pacific 
Ocean. Sunlight and mist made the 
water and sand silver and marble, 
and the dunes were skillfully carved 
alabaster forms of massive grace. 

My Friend’s two words were not 
a question, just a statement, and 
his handshake was firm. His clothes 
were old and worn and he was 
small, looking about five years old, 
I thought, except for the expres- 
sion in his eyes which spoke of the 
struggle for life. His face was beau- 
tiful and wise beyond his years. He 
grinned, lighting up a small, sculp- 
tured face. My own children were 
silent with interest as the Mexican 
child graciously stepped aside to 
let us out of our worn car. 

He treated us then to the other 
half of his English vocabulary. 
“Watch car?” 

“Sure,” I agreed, matching his 
friendly grin and taking a dime 
from my purse. 

But he didn’t work alone. Out of 
nowhere, but literally, another 


small-boy type charmer, with the 
same flashing smile, appeared. But 
the silent type. Only an _ out- 
stretched palm. I found another 
dime. 

“Brothers,” I translate from My 
Friend’s pointing rapidly back and 
forth between his silent replica and 
himself. 

Business matters settled, we vis- 
itors shed unnecessary layers of 
clothing and raced to the surf to 
swim. The silent brother disap- 
peared into the mist at this point, 
presumably right back to the no- 
where from which he came. 

My Friend did not join us, but 
perched like a bird on top of the 
dune which hid our car from sight 
as we waded into the surf. 

It was an exciting, cold swim, 
and soon we raced to the car for 
our few items of picnic food. 

My Friend was definitely on 
duty for opening the car trunk. In 
fact, he began a sort of dance as I 
turned the key in the rusty lock. 
Then his eyes found a package con- 
taining two sweet rolls left over 
from cur economy breakfast earlier 
that buenos dias. 

“You may have them.” I gave 
My Friend the sweet rolls and more 
than a little of my heart. 

He was beautifully and hand- 
somely appreciative, almost from 
head to toe. 

Suddenly again his brother ap- 
peared. 

“Would you mind dividing them 
with your brother?” I said apolo- 
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getically, putting the question to 
My Friend by gesturing to include 
both boys. 

“Si,” Friend nodded, then care- 
fully took one sweet roll from the 
package, broke it into halves, shared 
it with his brother, and they ate. 
But not until they had neatly 
wrapped the one remaining sweet 
roll in the package again. 

Both boys eagerly accompanied 
us as we walked with our paper- 
bag lunch toward the hard packed 
beach left surprisingly clean by the 
newly ebbed tide. But, as we came 
close to the shore line, the two Mex- 
ican children, with regally raised 
chins and squared shoulders, turned 
away from us and, with grace and 
dignity, walked a distance of about 
fifty feet down the beach and sat 
down. 

Puzzled but hungry, we sat on 
the beach and ate our gritty lunch 
eagerly. Our native hosts on that 
long lonely strip of ocean-land were 
a discreet fifty feet away, quietly 
facing us with a serious look. 

We took our corned beef, olives, 
and potato chips from the contain- 
ers each in turn around our circle. 
Then I raised my head and smiled 
at My Friend across the vast dis- 
tance. 

He frowned, puzzled, and I 
walked to them with half our pro- 
visions. 

“For both of you,” I said, point- 
ing back and forth between the 
boys. 

“Gracias!” said My Friend, and 
nodded, repeating my gesture. 

I walked back, sat with my fam- 
ily, and looked across the distance. 
Through the shifting layers of light 
fog, I viewed two small brown 
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backs which had erected a dignified 
kind of privacy. 

So there were two private dining 
rooms on that wide expanse of sand 
and sky. We asked ourselves, “From 
where did they come?” No house, 
cabin, or building . . . nothing, as 
far as the eye could see, in any 
direction. 

The meal came to an end soon— 
while traveling we spend only 
enough on food to get us to the 
next meal—and we walked to join 
My Friend and his brother, where 
we tried a little sign language. My 
Friend was ten years old, not five, 
and I think the boys told us there 
were nine children in their family 
. . . Or maybe seven, plus their 
mother and father. The responses 
we received to questions of where 
they lived were totally confusing 
and left our biggest question unan- 
swered. These, then, were children 
of the beach and the sea and the 
sky? 

My Friend and his brother shed 
their trousers, uncovering faded 
shorts, and in one swift movement 
dove neatly under the surf and were 
gone. For ages! 

They came up far out and dis- 
appeared again. There were such 
long periods of time between their 
surfacing that I was alarmed and 
only by continuing to watch them 
intently and vigilantly did I con- 
vince myself that this was their 
natural habitat and in it they were 
secure. 

Relaxing eventually, we lazily 
watched the two boy porpoises, 
then reluctantly started back to 
our very unwatched car. 

Glancing back we saw—like liv- 
ing a fairy tale—two beaming Mex- 
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of the hazy dune by a small, beau- 
tiful set of parents, quite ragged, 
but smiling lovingly. As we 
watched, the parents from nowhere 
were carefully handed one wrapped 
sweet roll, one-quarter tin of 
corned beef, one-quarter bottle of 
olives, a carefully closed bag of 
potato chips, and two dimes. I can 
only guess that the foods had been 
concealed in pockets and folds of 
the temporarily discarded trousers 
without our noticing. 

This family of miniature people 
reminded me more of expertly 
made dolls than of people—except 
for the vitality and joy which shone 
from the four beautiful, sun- 
browned faces, as they walked to- 
gether with great dignity to our 
car to bid us good-bye. 

My Friend reminded me just a 
little of a small altar-boy as he 
looked up and asked me, over and 
over, “Mafana?” laying a small 
hand on my arm. 

As we tossed wet towels into our 
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greatly cluttered trunk, My Friend 
saw the shoes. The sturdy, brown 
leather shoes. His face was different 
then. Not eager, not hopeful. Just 
a sort of longing there that turned 
the corners of his mouth funny as 
he pointed at the shoes, then at 
himself, without, as I say, any hope 
at all. I smiled and hoped he un- 
derstood as I said, “Gee, I’m sorry, 
fella; they are the only shoes our 
little guy has.” 

I started the car. My Friend and 
his family smiled as they left us, and 
they walked across the dune to the 
big booming Pacific. 


At home again now, I often stop 
at a store window and carefully 
choose beautiful pairs of brown 
leather shoes which I imagine to 
be about the right size. And I wish 
very hard there were a way for me 
to send a package marked “Rush— 
To My Friend: Address, A Sand 
Dune in Mexico,” with the accom- 
panying message. “Si, Manana!” I 
will come back soon... 


Second Sight 
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If I should lose my sight 

quite suddenly (through terror 

or error or some shock 

like rock striking open my temple 
giving ample reason for blind night) 
no fright will come to me, 

you see, for you'll be near. 

I hear you everywhere. 
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